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Fletcher Challenge: whatever 
measure you use, it’s huge 


Ihe tops — 


by Peter V O’Brien 

THE new Fletcher Challenge 
Corporation starts, life with 
S182U million in sales, share¬ 
holders funds of $482.5 mil¬ 
lion, and total assets worth 
$1357 million. 

Those figures remove the 
“ilouhlc-cnuming" of Tasman 
in the hooks of Fletcher and 
Challenge, and are ealcufitted 
nn the basis of tire new share 
capital. They were nbiaincd 
from Challenge last week as the 
oflicial structure nf the new 
organisation. 

A i able of each partieipating 
O'mpauy’s contrilmtion is un¬ 
able to be presented, due lo the 
various adjustments, which 
would need a list of qualifying 
notes. 

Press sintemails issued last 
week concentrated on marker 
capitalisation (the number i»t 
shares on issue multiplied In 
the market price). 

On that basis, Challenge's 
Ron Trotter and Fletcher's 
Hugh Fletcher said Fletcher 
Challenge would be unJy 
slightly larger than NZ Forest 
Products, and 6.4 per cent ihe 
si/e of Ausiralin’s largest com¬ 
pany, BHP. 

The market capitalisation 
argument is invalid when 
looking at the effective size of 
the company in relation to the 
New Zealand economy. II it 
were valid, then Trotter anil 
Fletcher have to recalculate 
their figures, following the 
market rise. 

The market capitalisation ot 
$346 million quoted in the press 
statement is based on the rela¬ 
tive value of new shares after 
the merger, and taken at close of 
business on Friday, October 17. 

Fletcher shareholders would 
receive shares “worth" $1.58 
(rounded from $1.57 and a 
fraction), while the Tasman 
and Challenge shares would 
transfer at $1.57. 

If the calculation is done on 
the basis of share prices at the 
close of businesson Wednesday 
October 22, the switch values 
are $1.77 for Challenge, $1.82 
for Tasman, and $1.76 for 
Fletcher. That takes market- 
capitalisation up to the $390 
million level on the basis of the 
new shareholdings. 11 is 
probably different today. 

Market capitalisation is a 
valid indication of size. In 
relation to the gearing of a 
company, itsability to raise new 
equity capital on favourable 
terms to offset Increased bor¬ 
rowings, and similar matters. 

This will be important, 
because one of the company’s 
goals is greater borrowing 
muscle on overseas capital 
markets. Its market capitalisa¬ 
tion can be shown to interna¬ 
tional bankers as a solid base to 
lift equity if necessary. 

Market capitalisation is also 
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Ron Trotter ... poses the al¬ 
ternatives. 

the market's indication ot fu¬ 
ture prospects, returns to 
shareholders, yields and so on. 

11 ihe Mil'-, and -lurch* iM-t 
lands are compared, the new 
company will be about three 
times the size of Forest 
Products in terms of sales, 
(adjusted for last year’s strike 
loss! and 1.67 times on the basis , 
of shareholders funds. 

In comparison with BHP it 
will be approximately one-fifth 
to one-sixth the size in both 
categories, rather than the 6.4 
per cent when market capitali¬ 
sation is used as the criterion. 

The proponents of the mar¬ 
ket capitalisation argument got 
the message across in various 
places, including the prime 
ministerial suite, because Rob 
Muldoon, speaking on Thurs¬ 
day morning’s Midnight Report 
quoted those figures of com¬ 
parative size. 

Fletcher Challenge is an ex¬ 
tremely large organisation in 
the context of die New Zealand 
economy. It could be argued 
thata company one-fifth the size 
of BHP in an economy one- 
fifth the size of Australia (both 
figures approximate) . has a 
greater influence on economic 
activity, because there are 
fewer sizeable groups to offset 
its impact. 

Size by itself docs not rule 
out such a merger. Trorter and 
Fletcher are correct when they 
say a large company can make a 
greater impact on the interna¬ 
tional scene in terms of fin¬ 
ancing New Zealand’s 
development projects. 

Trotter put this in context at 
Wednesday’s press conference 
when he posed the alternatives: 
multi-national companies, 
State investment, or a New 
Zealand-owned group. 

But size is relevant to econ¬ 
omic power, and to who wields 
that power. Conventional 
wisdom says the shareholders 
(“thousands of small New 
Zealand investors”) will have 
the power. 

An intersling theory, but it 
has no practical application. 
The financial institution? will 


Hugh Fletcher.. Govnrnment 
has 'control" 


he the large '•harchnUlci s. and 
the rest of the shares will he 
spread aim'lie the public, 
prnktWv wiih ilv 'pn-.td \u- 
Ci'eaMiig .r» the group develops 
its activities. 

The hoard of the new group 
will decide what happens on the 
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Sir James Fletcher . ouo of 
the three strong nv»n. 

basis of infer mu u>»n provided 
by executives. In Fletcher 
Challenge, with respest u. M 
ilw p:"p\' ih.n w et- 

lecineU the ihree strong men 
of the organisation, Ron Trot¬ 
ter, Hugh Fletcher and Sir 
James Fletcher. 




Hugh Fletcher said rhe 
tii.eernmeni and the public 
servants decide any major in¬ 
vestment in New Zealand, and 
therefore they have ''control''. 

I rue, as seen in the argument 
on the iiietlisinol plant (winch 
hilully went to a joint veil lure, 
-iielndinga New Zealand State 
eorpoiiition), it we are talking 
about “lug" as opposed to 
“giant". 

I (ugli Fletcher knows as well 
as anyone else that political 
powci glows xoi ul economic 
power, to quote one ul im 
erstwhile colleague-. 

Ihc'S'.- "i guttsitmils .ilre.idx 
have c ■ i is u lei able access to ihe 
political ami adiiiinisiriii'e 
sv-iem. When they put 
l lcichci l .lulltenge i»«geiher 
lliev e.m claim i" be a m.i' 'I'.'’ 
New Zealandgump.capable"! 
doing various prof- a. 
jg.iin-.i ovcre.i "'.np.imes. It;: 
del uo’i," lb.it means rlies 
have a h‘f? level of political 
power. 

Continued on Page 12. 
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National Business Review 

The week 


THE Securities Commission 
will investigate doubts that the 
Skybus venture is being 
properly explained to the pub¬ 
lic. 


GOVERNMENT Junior 
Whip Datt Jones resigned at 
last week’s Caucus meeting. 

THE FOL is optimistic that 
work will soon be resumed on 
Auckland's Mangere Bridge 
and the BNZ headquarters' site 
in Wellington. 

TELEVISION New Zealand 
will have a single director- 
general. Alan Martin, presently 
director-general of the 
production division, will fill the 
post and the present direcror 
general of the Network divi¬ 
sion, Alan Morris will become 


deputy director-general. 

A TOBACCO Growing In¬ 
dustry Amendment Bill was 
introduced by Trade and In¬ 
dustry Minister Lance 
Adams-Schneider to put the 
responsibility of disposing 
above-quota harvests solely on 
the producer. 

CONCERN was expressed at 
the declining trade with Japan- 
at the New Zealand-Japan 
Businessmen’s Conference in 
Tokyo. 

PAPUA-New Guinea 

proposed to delegates at the 
20th South Pacific Conference 
that a new regional political 
alliance be set up to look after 
the interests of South Pacific 


POLICE Minister Ben Couch 
ruled out the possibility of 
police officers refusing guard 
duty at next year’s Springbok 
games for moral reasons. 


RANDOM checks will bt 
made on social welfare ben¬ 
eficiaries from March 1. 


DEPUTY Prime Minister 
Brian Talboys returned from 
his European tour expressing 
confidence in New Zealand's 
future butter access to the EEC. 


GOVERNOR-Gcneral Sir 
Keith Holyoake was farewelled 
at Parliament and the Wel¬ 
lington Town Hall in his last 
public appearance as a Gover¬ 
nor-General. 


The business 
week 


Ampol Exploration Ltd 
reported an unaudited tax-paid 
profit of $A11,769,000 for the 
year to September 30 (A6730 
last year). A final dividend of 5c 
is payable on December 1. 


Auckland Gas Company 
Ltd will pay an interim 
dividend of 6c on November 11 
for the year to March 31. 

Brierley Investments Ltd 
reported an unaudited tax-paid 
profit of $6,821,000 for the year 
to June 30 ($4,357,000 last 
year). A final dividend of 11 per 
cent is payable on November 
27. 

Canterbury Roller Flour 
Mills Company Ltd report¬ 
ed an unaudited tax-paid profit 
of $31,358 for the six months to 
June 30 ($30,919 same period 
last year). 

Christchurch Press Com¬ 
pany Ltd reported an un¬ 
audited tax-paid profit of 
$358,009 for the six months to 
September 30 ($263,171 same 
period last year). An interim 
dividend of 5 per cent is payable 
on November 11. 

Credit and Investments Ltd 
(an L D Nathan & Co Ltd 

subsidiary) reported an audited 
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travel with Mt. Cook Airlines too. 
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can make everything run smoother. / 
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pre-tax profit of $305,342 for 
the-year to July ($294,351 last 
year). 

Feltex NZ Ltd will be offer¬ 
ing owner-operated franchis¬ 
ing for its Personality Fur¬ 
niture subsidiary. 

Fletcher Holdings Ltd is to 
take New Zealand’s first trade 
delegation to Japan in the next 
few months. The 14-man mis¬ 
sion will be led by Fletcher 
chairman. Sir James Fletcher. 

Goodman Group Ltd will 
invest about $2 million in the 
Saudi New Zealand Capital 
Corporation Ltd. Prince 
Nawaf of Saudi Arabia has a 50 
per cent interest in this $20 
million company and the 
Development Finance Cor¬ 
poration 25 per cent. 

Marac Holdings Ltd bought 
a 50 per cent holding in Mid¬ 
land Coachlines Ltd-Tas- 
man Rental Cars Ltd — a 

wholly owned subsidiary of 
Midland Coachlines Ltd, sub¬ 
ject to Commerce Commission 
and Overseas Investment 
Commission approval. 

Motor Traders NZ Ltd 

reported an audited tax-paid 
profit of $290,678 fur the year 
to July 31 ($244,689 last year). 
Final dividend of 3c on ordin¬ 
ary shares and 12c on prefe¬ 
rence shares is payable on 
December 16. 

New Zealand Light Leathers 
Ltd reported an unaudited 
pre-tax loss of $1.2 million for 
the six months to June 3*1 (Loss 
of $52,578 same period last 
year). 

New Zealand Railways will 
he supplied with 200 containers 
by Daewoo Industrial 
Company Ltd of South Ko¬ 
rea. The order is worth $2 
million. 

New Zealand United Cor¬ 
poration Ltd reported an 
unaudited rax-paid profit of 
$790,000 for the six months to 
September 30 ($-100,800 last 
year). An interim dividend of 
12c is payable on December 19. 

UEB Industries Ltd ap¬ 
pointed Philip S Yates os 
deputy chairman. 

The week 
ahead 

TUESDAY: Grassland As¬ 
sociation conference in 
Greymouth. 

Lands and Agriculture select 
comminee looks at the Primary 
Produce Marketing Regula¬ 
tions Bill. 

Statutes Revision select 
comminee looks at the Sale of 
Liquor. Amendment Bill and 
the Credit Contracts Bill. 

Reid Fanners’ annual gene : ’ 
ral meeting in. Dunedin. 
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The week 


Crown Consolidated^ 

general meeting inWellj,^ 
WEDNESDAY: Cot*** 

and Energy select 
looks at the 55 
Amendment No 2 BilL 
Labour and Education^ 
committee looks at the Eta. 
tion Amendment No 2 111 
Lands and Agriculture^ 
committee looks ar the fata 
Board Bill. ^ 

Local Bills select coc*^ 
looks at the Chatham km 
County Council Empm?^ 
Bill and the Racing Aa2 
ment Bill. « 

Petitions commiuetheaiin 
Public Expenditure Cw 
mittee hearing. 1 

Statutes Revision commit 
looks at the Sale of Liqu 
Amendment Bill and thtCmli! 

Contractors Amendment Bl j 

THURSDAY: James Smis [ 
annual general meeting it 
Wellington. 

FRIDAY: Dalgely NZ Lti' 
annual general meeting b 
Wellington. 

Farrier Waimaks’ aural 
general meeting in Chib 
church. 

Montana Wines' wl 
general meeting in Audliri 


Economic j 
indicators 

1MPORI'S cscccdcJ rtf* : 
by $87 million in ScpumKi 
according to prelimiiur- ;■ 
trade figure*. 

RETAIL sales for Augiw** . 
worth $628.4 million, jh it 
crease ot 12 per rfm <»■*• 
August' 1979. 

Exchange rate 

AS at October 23 NZ51 j 

for . : . ml 

Britain f.! 

United States ' j 

Canada 

Australia ^ 

Fi,i . i»2 

Austria 

Belgium 

China 

Denmark 

France ^ 

Grcc “ 

Hong Kong j#] 

India jgg 

Ireland jjgji 

Italy j0 

Japan 

Malaysia ] 9551 

Netherlands 

New Caledonia and 

4.S35 

Norway ■ 95131 

Pakistan 44.42 

Portugal 1 

Singapore J2H 

South Africa 
Spain 4.0W' 

Sweden 1# 

Switzerland 

■West Genh'any 0 

Western Samoa 


Aussie firms applying to prospect southern shale 


byRaeMazengarb 

AUSTRALIAN interests have 
applied for prospecting 
[goce, in South Island areas 
for oil shales and lignites sui- 
u ble for the production of 
oudeoil and - in the case of the 
[ignites - gas recovery. 

Cue Minerals N L and Cue 
Minerals (NZ) Lid have ap- 
riitd for coal prospecting 
to develop oil shales in 
^ Nevis Valley in Otago, and 
fyniK deposits in the Wed- 
derbum vicinity, Central 
Otago. 




A former associate company, 
Petro Quest Pty Ltd (now 
Australian Shale and Coal NL) 
has also applied for licences to 
develop oil shales in four pro¬ 
spective areas in Southland and 
Central Otago. 

Co-ordinator of the projects 
on behalf of the companies, 
geologist Colin Glazebook, was 
in the country last week to 
discuss the mining prospects 
with Energy Minister Bill 
Birch. 

According to Glazebrook, 
the Minister was optimistic 
about the potential for the dis¬ 


covery of large deposits of oil 
shales. 

If Cue Minerals is successful 
with its applications, it will 
begin the long process of 
evaluating the deposits for: 

• Release of oil and gas from 
oil shales and lignites; 

• Coel-to-coal conversion. 

In a lengthy document de¬ 
tailing the prospect areas, the 
exploration programme and the 
technologies appropriate to 
both oil shale development and 
coal-to-oil and coal dcgasifica- 
rion, the company argues its 


case for a slice of the action on 
the New Zealand energy front. 

The report says Cue Mine¬ 
rals “is well aware of the 
problems both in technology 
and environmental factors as 
well as the cost of developing 
these types of deposits. 

“With the increasing costs of 
normal crude oil and its prob¬ 
lems of reliable supply for New 
Zealand in particular, it must be 
stressed that an indigenous 
synfuel industry is a very at¬ 
tractive commercial proposi¬ 
tion once the initial problems 
have been overcome. 


Merger coincides with major reconstruction 


byRae Mazengarb 

WASHDYKE tanner New 
Zealand Light Leathers - 
whose accumulated losses now 
->tand at over $2 million — last 
Ktfkannounccda major capital 
reconstruction and a merger 
with British Vestey interests. 

The company will merge 
wiih Hastings-based tannery 
business Amalgamated 
Ptoducts Ltd, an associate of W 
and R Fletcher (NZ) Ltd, and a 
subsidiary of the Union Intcr- 
naiional Company. 

Shareholders will be asked to 
consider a resolution to reduce 
[he capital of the company to 
more closely reflect existing 
shareholders’ funds. It will in¬ 
volve reducing the nominal 
value of the shares - fully paid 
to $1 - to 50 cents. 

Hie announcement came as 
no surprise. 

Rumours had been circulat- 
'flg three weeks ago about a 


prospective buyer for the 
company, and further restruc¬ 
turing was discussed by a recent 
special board meeting (A IBR 
October 6). The meeting coin¬ 
cided with the New Zealand 
visit of an executive from W 
and R Fletcher, whom sources 
had suggested was interested in 
talking to NZLL. 

NZLL chairman Jack Haz- 
lett - previously unavailable 
for comment — later expressed 
interest in learning our sources, 
but refused to comment on the 
report. 

“We want the right an¬ 
nouncement to come out," he 
said, referring to a company 
statement which would be 
forthcoming. 

The statement - released 
last week — reported an un¬ 
audited loss for the company 
last year of $1,200,000, a loss 
which the directors said re¬ 
flected the difficult trading 
conditions worldwide. 


It had proved impussiblc to 
recover costs such us raw ma¬ 
terial costs in a declining leather 
market, the statement said. 

The formation of an as¬ 
sociation with an international 
group would allow the com¬ 
pany to benefit from the 
world-wide marketing organi¬ 
sation of the Gomshall tannery, 
subsidiary of the Union Inter¬ 
national Company - a major 
purchaser of New Zealand 1 
pelts. 

According to the statement 
from the directors, the board 
proposes to issue 3 million 
shares to Amalgamated 
Products Limited and to pay 
them $500,000 over a five-year 
period in exchange for the 
Hastings Tannery assets. 

The merger is subject to va¬ 
rious consents, including the 
Commerce Commission, Re¬ 
serve Bank of New Zealand, 
British Treasury, and the 
shareholders. 



that Telex 

message 

Telex service is now as close as your nearest 
telephone. 

Take advantage of the Post Office's 24 hour 
Phonatelex' service operating nation-wide. 

Simply: 

• Call "Telegrams" (or If you are calling . 

from outside a Chief Poet Office . 

telephone free.calllng area-dial tolls) 

• Ask for'Phonatelex' 

• The operator will take your message, 
arrange for it to be transmitted to the 
telex subscriber and post you a copy 

• Its almost like having telex In your office 
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Keeping.you 
in touch With 
each other. 


A Idler to shareholders, ex¬ 
plaining the merger, went out 
last week. 

Through its W & R Fletcher 
links, NZLL will tacunic part 
nf the huge investment port¬ 
folio of the British Vestey 
family - alleged in the British 
press to have avoided paying 
income tax in Britain by trans¬ 
ferring income to trustees liv¬ 
ing abroad. 

Vestey has a number of in¬ 
vestment in New Zealand, di¬ 
rectly and through wholly 
owned, overseas subsidiaries — 
the most prominent being W & 
R Fletcher. Vestey also owns 
42 per cent of Blueport ACT 
(NZ) Ltd, the country’s largest 
container shipper, and the Al¬ 
bion Insurance company, 
which trades here. 


“Cue believes it has the 
enthusiasm and ability to or¬ 
ganise and bring this about in 
the areas it is applying for, and 
looks forward to the chal¬ 
lenge." 

Cue has applied for a coal 
prospecting licence covering 25 
square kilometres in the Lower 
Levis Valley, Oil shales were 
discovered there in 1920. but 
have been the subject of only 
minor investigation. 

The company says the Nevis 
oil shales have the advantage of 
being enormous in size and 
lacking in overburden which 
permit open casr mining 
methods. 

The disadvantage of the 
shale is its low nil yield. 

But a DSIR report, dated 
1974, suggests reserves ill the 
area could amount 10 
280,000,000 tonnes. 

That report pointed out that 
the economics nf mining the 
area appeared suhmnrginal in 
the 1960s when oil prices were 
low', but suggested the deposits 
“will become much mure inte¬ 
resting if American work on 
underground, in situ extraction 
is successful..." 

The DSIR report said: “The 
Nevis Valley oil shale and coal 
deposits could be of conside¬ 
rable long-term interest in 
relation to New Zealand’s fu¬ 
ture supplies of oil." 

Other reports (published and 
unpublished) cited in Cue 
Mineral’s paper similarly point 
out that,although low in grade, 
the oil shales are extensive. 

Cue is also optimistic about 


potential large lignite deposits 
in Wedderbum, Central Otago. 

The company says these 
lignite deposits could be suited 
10 degasification in situ tech¬ 
niques as well as conventional 
mining. 

Studies would be undertaken 
on the possible use of the lig¬ 
nites in coal-oil liquifaction, it 
said. 

The Australian company 
outlines a two-year programme 
designed to evaluate coal basin 
prospects within New Zealand 
from the geological appraisal to 
the final decision at the end of 
the period. 

The paper's concl usion notes 
New Zealand's potential for 
synfuel development, and 
points out that Cue has selected 
two exploration areas lnr the 
development of two alternative 
energy projects, to produce 
much-needed energy required 
for the country's future. 

Similarly, Petro Quest de¬ 
tails the exploration profile and 
the potential of its four areas for 
oil shales suitable for the 
production of crude oil. 

It concludes: “The company 
considers the challenge 
worthwhile and potentially 
rewarding." 

Some sources suggest that, 
even if ihe licences are granted, 
ii will be some time before the 
companies will be in the posi¬ 
tion 10 even contemplate ap¬ 
plying the mining licences. 

But Glazebrook appeared 
enthusiastic about the pro¬ 
spects Iasi week before he re 
turned to Melbourne 



SEMINAR which could make you 

RICH 



T oday, a centrally located house Is 
likely to double in value over the 
next three years. It's a buyers' market 
with enormous pvtential fcL pjgfitl 

In this one day seminar, New 
Zealand's experts will .show you the 
secrets pf getting cheaji even aitejesi; 
free, finance; how to 1 buy prime prop¬ 
erties at the best prices — sometimes 
with nothing down; how you can 
double your income; how to save on 

If coupon has been clipped write to Seminars. 
Pad flea Ltd, P.Ol Box’ 820, Wellington.' : ■ 

...■j Telephone: 728-231. ' ..- ;• .. v; 


tax, and much, much more! 

Don't miss out on this unique 
opportunity. For full details clip 
coupon ana mail today! < 


Date : -. 

■ Tu^s 'N0VI8 
Thurs Nov 20 
Tues Nov 25 
Thurs. Nov 27 


■Town 1 

Auckland 

Wellington 

Dunedin 

Christchurch 


CUPCOUPGN NOW MAIL TODAY! 


I TplhaserushmeI ^rnr y ° Ur 

Seminar, 'How to buy and restore old hou&ek £/;:> 
and buijdings for profit 1 starting firoirt scratch. 

Seminars Pacifica Limited, " . /' 

, P,a.Box820,.: v-. ■ f: .':=v-. -jv 'ifiM 

Wellington. ' v / ■ ;. v V ; kijm 
Telephone: 728-231 (24 hours) ' " 

‘ 1 ■ 1 " ‘ : 'ft?*'* 



' c , I 




Name: 


Address 
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Engineering Employers! 

BY1983 NEW ZEALAND COULD BE SHORT OF 

AT LEAST 600 FITTERS 


What are you 


doing about it? 



% IE 

m. ml 


mm. 


New Zealand is now embarking on a series of 
major development projects, stretching right 
through Into the 1990s. Will we have the 
skilled labour to cope? Yes. but only by acting 


msmM 




A chance to help yourself 


We knowtfiat by 1983 we‘ll need at least 
600 additional fittef/turners or 


fitter/welders to meet the expanded 
requirements for engineering skills in the 
workforce. That's 600 over and above those 
already qualified or currently being trained. 
And it's barely three years away. That's why 
the Government has set up a scheme to 
recruit 600young people by the end of 1981 
to begin training as fitters, and at the same 
time to maintain the normal Intake of 
engineering apprentices. So that when the 
major development projects draw workers 
away from their current jobs, we’ll have 
enough people trained to bridge the gaps 
created in the workshops and the factories 
where fitters are employed. This means that 
you. the employer, won’t be held back by 
shortage of skilled workers. 


end of which successful trainees will be 
recommended for First Assessment 

• A 6000-hour engineering apprenticeship, 

1000 hours of which are credited for the 
pre-apprenticeship training 

• Technical training during the 
apprenticeship consisting of two special 
4-week courses in the first year, leading to 
Second Assessment, and the normal 
3-week Trade Certificate block course 
during the second year. 

This gives a total of 31 weeks systematic 
training in technical institutes. And the first 
20 weeks cost you nothing. 


What the scheme provides. 

The scheme — known as the Special 
Engineering Apprentice Training Scheme — 
provides intensive training for fitter/turners 
and fitter/welders. It includes: 

• A 20 - week pre-apprenticeship training 
course In basic engineering skills, at the 


The employer’s role 
After their pre-apprenticeship training these 
trainees will be apprenticed in the normal 
way. This is where you. the employer, play a 
vital role. Because it is intended that these 
apprentices be hired over and above your 
normal Intake of apprentices. Otherwise the 
very purpose of the scheme — to train 
additional fitters — will be lost. 


The week 


Study extended to electronics manufacturers 


by Allan Parker 


RADIO and television man- 
rfKwas are on the same 
Ltlmth as Government 
Skjali on the first stage of the 
toartmenial study into the 
^tinier electronics industry. 

But because the Trade and 
ludusuy investigators see little 
ooffthprospects for consumer 
Stcuowo, particularly as 
atoa television production 
appears to have peaked, the 
qT the study has been 
enlarged to encompass the 
puffing number of commer¬ 
ce and industrial electronics 

'■ nnnufanurers. 

While the officials see this as 
the only area for potential ex- 
Mnsum,centred around export 
sales, the radio and television 


manufacturers remain cautious 
about prospects in that field. 

One industry source said: 
“The officials are really push¬ 
ing this. They see the 
industrial/commercial elec¬ 
tronics field as one big lucrative 


“But if it was such a lucrative 
field, somebody would have 
been into it by now. Private 
enterprise, by its nature, would 
have found it if it was there.” 

With agreement reached on 
the first stage of the study — a 
profile which draws up a pic¬ 
ture of the industry within the 
New Zealand economy — of¬ 
ficials will move on to the total 
electronics industry sector and 
also draw up development 
plans for the consumer elec¬ 
tronics sector for the Cabinet 


Economic Commince to con¬ 
sider. 

NBR understands that the 
final agreed profile differs 
markedly from an carlieT leaked 
version which contained 
threatening undertones about 
the value of the industry and its 
protected environment. 


The version that has 
produced agreement is believed 
to be more positive about the 
consumer electronics industry 
and its contribution to the 
economy. 


together, the Radio and 
Television Manufacturers' 
Federation proposed a name 
change to the Electronic Man¬ 
ufacturers’ Federation. Its ex¬ 
ecutive officer Paul Bardwel! 
said this reflected a recognition 
that the consumer electronics 
people can no longer claim sole 
knowledge of the electronics 
field. 


The radio and television 
manufacturers have so far been 
in tune with departmental 
thinking, to the extent that they 
recognise the increasing po¬ 
tential in other fields. 

At this year’s annual get- 


“Also the big six companies 
of the federation (Philips, Pyc, 
Thorn, Allied Industries, Atlas 
Majestic and Autocrat) arc 
getting into industrial elec¬ 
tronic development anyway." 
A broader base would also, of 
course, beef up federation 
membership. 


successful companies such as 
Morton's Production Engin¬ 
eering and Gallagher's, 
Hamilton-based manufac¬ 
turers and exporters of sophis¬ 
ticated electric fences, into the 
fold. 

The radio and television 
companies believe there is still 
potential in the consumer 
electronics field with develop¬ 
ments such as video cassettes 
and viewdata terminals built in 
to colour television sets. 

Meanwhile, the industry is 


awaiting publication of the re¬ 
sults of a DSIR survey into the 
total electronics industry. 

The DSIR earlier this year 
canvassed some 300 companies 
to gather scarce information on 
the sector, which has grown 
dramatically in recent times. 

It hopes that the DSIR report 
and the expanded study by 
Trade and Industry will in¬ 
dicate potential growth areas 
for investment and still leave 
them to operate freely in the 
consumer field. 


Skybus ads fly into flak 


by Gordon McLauchlan 


Such a move, if attractive to 
outside companies, could bring 


German plastics delegation makes lightning visit 


byRae Mazengarb 


What’s in it for you? 

The scheme offers you several attractive 

benefits: 

• First, the pre-apprenticeship course. 
With 20 weeks of basic engineering 
training behind them before they even 
start work, these apprentices will be able 
to play a far more productive role In your 
workshop or factory, right from the 
outset. And, you are also assured of a high 
standard of recruitment. 

• Second, if the apprentice you take on 
under this scheme is additional to those 
you were training at 31 March last, you 
will be entitled to a subsidy of $30 a week. 
If the apprentice is still additional after 
three months on the Job. the subsidy Is 
continued for a total of 55 weeks 
altogether. 

• Third, and most important of all, you are 
protecting yourself against a future 
shortage of skilled workers. 


A DELEGATION of West 
German plastic manufacturers' 
rtpreseniatives arrives in Wel¬ 
lington late this week for a 
lightning look at the latest 
developments in local industry. 
They are all members of the 
italics division of the As- 
vriaikm of German Engin¬ 
es the equivalent of the 
Italics Institute of New 
Zealand (P1NZ). 

Here for just two days as part 
"f a study lour of Canada, 
America and Australia, the 20 
or «o chief executives will be 
watching for opportunities for 
joint ventures with local com- 
punifs particularly for the 

tram/er c<{ technology. 

Arranging [he stop-over, 
consultant Lewis Gyso'n ad- 
jnjitod die visit was a short one. 


but said the businessmen would 
be well briefed by their arrival 
on November 2. 

They will meet Trade and 
Industry Minister Lance 
Adams-Schneider before visit¬ 
ing plastics manufacturers in 
the Wellington area. 

Further discussions on the 
range of products and tech¬ 
niques developed by local in¬ 
dustry will be carried out at two 
major functions on the Monday 
— a luncheon organised by the 
Manufacturers Federation,and 
a dinner hosted by the Cor¬ 


ing president John Mason, and 
executive officer Bruce Dun¬ 
lop. 

The New Zealand port of cal 1 
was arranged only recently and 
plastics manufacturers con¬ 
fessed last week they were in the 
dark about who was coming and 
what their objectives were. 


tant-rescarch capacity for Eu¬ 
ropean firms. He believes New 
Zealand and West German 
plastics manufacturers should 
work more closely together — 
particularly in the area of 
technology trunsfer. 


THE Skybus man, Matt 
Thompson, is having trouble 
getting his message off the 
ground, let alone any aircraft. 
The NZ Herald refused 
“chocks away" to a half-page 
advertisement for Sky bus’s 
Aqua-Avia Society (the advert 
hud been carried by The 
Dominion). 


Zealanders joining together to 
fly again?" That, he says, was 
rejected. 

But Herald advertising 
manager John Ellison says he 
never snw that ad. So it scents 
the Skybus ad will never fly in 
the Herald. 


mans. 

The dinner will be attended 
by Trade and Industry heads, 
the German ambassador. 
Manufacturers Federation 
President Un Douglas, Indus¬ 
tries Development Commis¬ 
sion chairman Ted Tarrant, 
PINZ representatives in’clud- 


But Mason said he under¬ 
stood none of the 
“pcrroclicmical giants” would 
be among the group. 

Asked if he saw future op¬ 
portunities for joint ventures 
between local and German 
manufacturers, Mason pointed 
out that there were already 
several such arrangements, 
with Germany equity par¬ 
ticipation and toclmologv 
licensing. 

Gyson’s company, Euro- 
Gvson Ltd, acts in a consul- 


He said local companies 
could concentrate their efforts 
on developing plastics products 
for horticulture and agriculture 
generally, for example, irriga¬ 
tion packages. 


In turn, the Germans could 
advise local companies on 
technological developments in 
the chemistry of plastics. G>- 
son said. 


The Herald said the adver¬ 
tisement did not carry enough 
ml or mat ion to support I lie 
coupon which solicited mem¬ 
bership fees (for up to SI 50). 
Thompson dropped the 
coupon and the Herald decided 
the Securities Commission 
quibble about the amount and 
type of information in the ad 
still disqualified it Irom being 
fit for the lender eyes of its 
half-million readers. 


The Germans too. oniUi 
profit irom “our goud rela¬ 
tionship in South-east Asia", 
Gyson said, referring to po¬ 
tential markets in the area. . 


Thompson says he submit¬ 
ted another half-page ad with .1 
picture nf .t n< *.-h in SV.vbu- 
livery bearing the message: 
“Skybus your new airline ... 
Kiwis can fly again. How> do 
you like the idea of New 


Thompson says about 3000 
coupons have been received 
back from other advertisements 
round the country, but not all ot 
them with money. 

He believes the media have 
been prcuccupicd by the 
domestic service Skybus has 
proposed, whereas it is now 
more likely that the interna¬ 
tional charter services will start 
first — before Ghristmas. in 
fact. 

Will he need to get the 
Government’^ permission :ii 
each end of international 
charter llights? "No because we 
axe at! iiiitv clubs”. 


Bui won’t the '.'■••vcrmncni 
trot-poll agencies need nu- 
Lificaiion.and to give approval? 
“Permission is a formality. You 
advise them that you arc com¬ 
ing”. 


You don’t dose your eyes when you drive a car., 
so why should you when you buy one? 


An investment for the future 

Your investment In training now will glveyou 
substantial returns. Because when large- 
scale developments attract workers away 
from their present jobs, you will stillI have tn 
skilled labour your business will need. . • 
Don’t let this opportunity slip by. Ask nowi" 
full details of the Special Engineering 
Apprentice Training Scheme at your near 
Department of Labour office or fill in a^o 
post the coupon below. 


TOYOTA CORONA. 

Spacious, quiet, comfortable 
the perfect family car. 

But what if you want to drive 
it like a s port y car? 


Meet the perfect family car. It's got 
a new standard of comfort built to relax 
In. There's plenty of room inside, front 
and rear. The well-planned ventilation 
system keeps the air Inside fresh, its 
heater showers warm air down toward 
the floor so the whole car stays 
uniformly warm as well. 

Driving Corona 19 relaxing too. The 
instalments are easily and Instantly 
readable. The panoramic vlsibllltyls 306 
degrees. And shifting, dutchlng and 
steering are light but firm. 

Corona's standard of performance 
will match any sporty driving you want 
to do. Its 1 , 800 a: engine with a 4-speed 
transmission will take Corona to a top 
speed of 160 km/h, and 0 to 100 km/h 
In just 15.4 seconds. 


Corona is economical far a big 
family car. It rates 103 km/l (DIN) with 
its l,800cc engine 

Corona's superior aerodynamics 
contribute greatly to its driving stability. 
As does its wide 1,350mm tread and 
coil-spring suspension on all four 
wheels — engineering that results in a 
stable, smooth and comfortable ride. 

Coronas are built to last Tough 
undercoatings, lhid< enamels and anti¬ 
corrosive treated sheet metal make 
Corona truly rust resistant Plus, Toyota 
pays the attention to detail In production 
that makes certain each Corona is a 
top-quality car, 

Toyota Corona Is both a perfect 
family car and a fine touring car... 
thanks to Toyota engineering. 

_ THINK IT OVER 


Scheme. 


Auckland . 
Private Bag.' 
Wellesley Street- 

• Auckland. • 

Phone 774-680 

/Blenheim ■' 
P 0 00 X 121 . 
Bienhelrd, . 
/ptwne 87038.;;. / 
Christchurch'. : 

.• RQ BOX 
;:Chr1stchijrdT.':; -t; 
iRpfpnje 704020./ 


Dunadlh 
RO. Box 900, 
Dunedlp. ' ' "V- 
Phone770:844 


Olsbome,/ 
m Box 1041 


Invercargill 
TO. Box 157, 
liftfertargill 
Phone870H4 
Mqstertdn 
P.O.Bbx.98, 


PtTfX»81.230 
tireyrribq^h 
P.O.Box 101 
Greyiftbuth, 


Phqpe 89077; 
ancj89Q78 


Naipler 


Nelsop Thuranga 

Rp. Bqx'442. , RO.Box66. 

Nelson, ■ ... ■fcuranga. 

Phone-81479 / Phone 89148 

New Plymouth Tlmaru ! 

; RO-BQX279,.' RO. Box 528 ■ 

: Neyy.plyiqoyth. 1 Tvnani ■ .. 

.' Phore. / Phone 86199. . 
: ■ Palmerston North, / .' , 

-;TO.'BqX94&:\ '/:v..w 


Wanganui 
RO, Box 4127. 
Wanganui. / 
Phone 55575 


- V'i'-i :•'*' 

• ' 

',7, i / 


-r-.paih^E^. North,/! • .: <: ■/ •:' / 

;1 ;phbne:8lt20 ':,////; /:i 


Wellington 
RO. Box 6049, 
-Ellington. 
Phone 847-929 

Wharig&rei; 

■ R0.BcwU4t, - 
Whangs. '*-» 

■ Pbpne^tei©; 


r 
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District Commissioner of Apprenticeship ."g 
Department of Labour \\ J 

YESI i want to Insure ai^aln^ f^tur^sHSlI•/...? 
shortages; • '.'.// •/■'«'/:!;/.* . 

Please send me detallSof the Special;p.J; 
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Editorial 

SUCCESSFUL palace coups arc typically 
short, sliarp, decisive affairs (as Sergeant 
Doe, for example, effectively demonstrated 
in Liberia earlier this year). It’s a lesson that 
failed to be heeded by those National Party 
MPs - among them, a handful of Cabinet 
Ministers — who have been meeting late at 
night in recent weeks to discuss the leader¬ 
ship style of Rob Muldoon, and have made 
overt their dissatisfaction. There is no doubt 
they conspired to liave him displaced - by 
whom is of academic Interest. The simple 
fact is that, when Muldoon emerged from the 
party’s caucus meetinglaat Thursday, he was 
still the Prime Minister. The only change 
that had been effected—at least, so far as the 
public could see - was that Dai! Jones had 
resigned his post as deputy whip, on a matter 
of principle unconnected with the leadership 
controversy (he objects to legislation that will 
abolish adultery as a ground for divorce). 

Perhaps the country should be grateful 
that the rebel MPs foiled to win the leader¬ 
ship reins. If their efforts to organise a coup 
while Muldoon was overseas for six weeks 
(and thus was unable to muster support) arc 
any indication, they would scarcely be fit to 
organise the rejuvenation of an economically 
dissipated nation. As it happened, they 
telegraphed their intentions and gave Mul¬ 
doon ample opportunity to rally support on 
Ihls return. (And as one party source con- 
iflded: who would want Christ's College to 

Without word of a lie 

Not commenting for 
fear of vested interest 

COMPANIES such as Newztel and Telpac, 
which are offering electronic information ser¬ 
vices, are curiously reticent about revealing in¬ 
formation on themselves. 

A/BJ? has strived to bring them out in the open 
to talk about their projects, the technologies in¬ 
volved and the people behind them. We have been 
rebuffed. 

Replying to the iarest of our inquiries, Telpac 
chairman Bruce Grierson last week explained his 
reasons for the “no comment * 1 stance. 

"Wc are not satisfied that the inquiry is not a 
fishing expedition by Reg Birchfield and the 
National Business Review." 
u . Asked what he meant, Grierson referred to our 
‘interest 5 * in viewdata. He said that while his 
people did not feel they were competing with 
Fourth Estate’s viewdata proposal, we might 
think otherwise. (Fourth Estate, which publishes 
NBR t registered a new company - New Zealand 
Videotex Systems Limited - earlier this year, for 
the purpose of promoting a business viewdata 
service in New Zealand). 

. "Wt can’t treat (thequestion)as a straight news 
inquiry," Grierson said, referring to a request for 
details of the people involved. But he did say that 
a news service will be provided by computers 
having a real time capability* 1 . 

If industrial espionage really was our intention, 
we have been hamfistedly overt about it — and we 
were going to public our findings to let everyone 
in on the secret. 

Furthermore, if we were fearful of their com¬ 
petition, we wouldn't toss them this advice: Their 
reticence has not gone down too favourably in 
some quarters - particularly with rhosc who note 
that the viewdata interests fronted up publicly 
with all details relevant to their proposals. 
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run New Zealand? — a reference to the 
silver-spoon element within the rebel fac¬ 
tion). 

But the country can take scant satisfaction 
from Muldoon’s personal triumph. His 
record is one of dogmatic determination to 
impose his will and of divisive indifference to 
the legitimate demands of significant por¬ 
tions of the electorate on a number of Issues. 
At a time in our history when we desperately 
need a leader who will unite the country, the 
Government caucus has re-endorsed as 
Prime Minister a man to whom compromise 
seemB to be anathema — a man whose In¬ 
clination Is to divide and rule. 

His style has not only split the country; it 
has split the party. And at the very time he 
should have been applying a salving balm to 
the resultant wounds within his caucus, he 
was talking scathingly of “wet-behind-the- 
ears” colleagues. Those criticisms appear 
well justified; but if. he lacks the grace to 
reunite a shattered party, what hopes can be 
held for the rifts in the broader community? 

Criticisms of Muldoon’s leadership have 
been levelled both be the party organisation 
and the Parliamentary wing. Nine MPs put a 
number of dear demands to him last Tues¬ 
day: they wanted tax reforms; a more posi¬ 
tive commitment to freeing the economy 
from Government regulation; an end to ad 
hoc economic policy-making; projection to 
the public of the Government’s development 


strategy; a Cabinet reshuffle; an end to trivia 
and confrontation of which Muldoon is a 
master. In broad terms, I would support the 
fundamental thrust of those demands. The 
reservations expressed in this column about 
aspects of the development strategy, for ex¬ 
ample, might be dispelled if that strategy was 
to emerge from the crucible of public dis¬ 
cussion and debate, rather than be thrust on 
us from arrogant politicians. 

It is unlikely, of course, that Muldoon is 
capable of changing his leadership style, of 
showing more willingness to respond to in¬ 
formed opinion In shaping policy directions. 
Backbenders nevertheless are urging party 
members to suspend judgment on his 
capacity to change. They want time to 
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contracts, out there in the business world, was 
wryly amused by his invitation to the Wellington 
Chamber of Commerce Small Business 
Development Centre for a seminar 
called Open Communication, on the art of com¬ 
munication in job security. 

^ disc } JsslQQ ' 881(1 invitation, would be 
lead, by Alan R Simm, .who is designated ex¬ 
ecutive vice-president in charge of business 
education. 
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Suggestions that the recent agreem^**^ 
dramatic breakthrough for 

heralds massive new milk powder sales . 


remembering that those who live in glass houses 
shouldn’t throw stones, we’re perhaps being un¬ 
duly pinpricking in bringing this item .to the at¬ 
tention of our beloved readers. But one of our 
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PERHAPS with an eye on the worsening political 
situation back home, the New Zealand delegation 
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supply the Mexicans with milk powder. Grand of supply .v:>; 

.visions of moving mountains of milk powder 
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Behind the cheety news, however, lies the fact dramatic breakthrough for New ^ 
that no contract was signed. Rather, the deal was hera,ds massive new milk powder sales w , .. . 
merely an alteration in a supply contract the Dairy nor lrue » wording to industry sources- :- 
Board has had with the Mexicans since 1973. ■' And they point out that quarilirics 

The .Mexicans have agreed to change the basis coming year have not yet been set 

of payments for supplies of Kiwi milk powder by Negotiations like these are conduc !^ir* 

picking up the freight bill. Previously, we have months and even years before a 5 I “ tsb J C vSS 
sold on a cif basis, now it will become fob. such as a State visit is found to n*** 

Thegoodnewsforusisthatthepriceadvantage ann( >uncement. I'Jjjff 

for North American, Irish and European But our sources are puzzled 'about..wjCv 

Sw dSrs’trenrth 6 ™ 0 ^ d; F ° r Mexicans ’ che official announcement wm usid to erg® 

new deal strengthens their own hand by giving leading - but very favourable - 


Negotiations like tiiese are con du ^Jjjj, 
months and even years before a sUriSDie 
such as a State visit is found .to n**® 
announcement. 

But our sources are puzzled 
official announcement was used to cr 
leading — but very favourable - imp®? ' 
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I hive no wish to claim precedence for the 
Minn is applied to New Zealand. (Indeed, they 
iho Jo make the claim might cont act me, because 
Iplin to write a study of economic policy-making 
fliht 1970s.) What has to be pointed out, how- 
r cr, is that, in contrast, the “more market” ad- 
i.caus were not using the concept until much 
Ur. 

For instance, the New Zealand Planning 
Uvacffi report published in March 1978, 
fuwuaj Perspectives 1978-1983, docs not use the 
v.-«pl. Rather it writes of “reshaping the 
Momy". Itssubscquent publication in October 
the Future of New Zealand Agriculture, 
*mien by Ian McLean and often used as <i rcfc- 
'■nceby more marketeers, does not use the con- 
‘'P 1 

I h was not until 1979 that the more marketeer* 

. allocated restructuring. 

This disiuncium is understandable if we reflect 
j on what the notion rf restructuring entails. There 
ore three distinct ideas: 

(0 Thor an economy has a structure. A 
s tructural ist believes that an economy has an 
tt'ywg framewor^ that parts of the economy 
i "‘ <a ™ihoiiship with other pans and that these 
< and the relationships are relatively rigid, 
irurkciecr believes there is a much greater 
econotnic flexibility, although they 
X “ Ieve *b^re is inflexibility arising from 
m*political and social intervention; 

1 at present the economy has the 
i ^ wou * d think this is evident to 

do not * cnow w b at 11 means to 
... SU1 “ have no concept of struc- 
:nitnTiL* J01nt .' nvo ^ vcs a delicate political 
1 , use >t raises the question as to why 
^^yta st h C w ro „g 

lianwis measurea have to be taken to 
Kb'em h! Structure ' At that point, the political 

| ^\ih?p^ ram . cs acuCe » because we might ask 
*;uwi!S mic mana S cr s of today, who after all 
r the managers of the past or their heirs, 
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Ian McLean... does not use the concept 


did not take measures much earlier. We may give 
the prize in New Zealand to he who comes second 
in the race as an incentive to mediocrity, hut this 
lot were in the back half of the bunch. 

As I have stated elsewhere, the more marketeers 
arc a bit intellectually soggy, leaving numerous 
questions unanswered. Indeed I believe they have 
misled the Government into adopting policies 
which predictably were going to fail through 
unacceptable political consequences. 

For instance, the refusal of the more marketeers 
to discuss market power and ihc social control of 
monopolies has left the Government tarred with 
the brush of being in the hands of ihc multi¬ 
nationals and big corporations, while ncgWting 
the medium and small businesspeople and the 
farmers. 

In a fair race between the financier and a garage 
propricror, I know who the electorate will back 
every time. 

Moreover, because they have no feel for the 
structure of the economy, the more marketeers 
have lamentably been unable to articulate the 
economic successes we have been having. The 
result is that the Government has been left 
stranded with its publicly prominent failures, but 
without any recognition of its success. (Let me 
confess that my srandard public lecture dwells on 
these achievements, after having criticised some 
of the Government’s crazy policies, such as 
over-emphasis on large*scale projects. You can 
feel the audience's optimism rise as restructuring 
is illustrated with successful examples. 

I am then invariably asked why the Govern¬ 
ment has not been telling us of its triumphs, to 
which I have to answer that the Government 
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doesn't seem to know wliat it is doing - good or 
bad.) 

Far he ii fur me iu try to stiffen up die intel¬ 
lectual basis of ihc more marketeers, but might I 
suggest that they could more appropriiticly refer 
to “modernisation” which is the need for changes 
in political and social institutions. You might cull 
it political and social restructuring. 

I notice dial Deputy Finance Minister Hugh 
Templeton has used ihe term modernisation in 
some ol his speeches; perhaps ihai is the merit nf 
being a history graduate. 

But let me not finish by leaving the more 
marketeers up the creek or, in the Wellington 
vernacular, still “gening their aci together". In¬ 
stead I briefly summarise a structuralist view-: 

(1) New Zealand is suffering a structural im¬ 
balance as a result nf a change in the world 
economic environment which began in the mid 
1960s, compounded by the economic and social 
rigidities inherent in a modern society, plus un¬ 
necessary political rigidity; 

( 2 ) By the wrung structure it is meant that we 
arc producing the wrong products, with the wrong 
technology, even in the wrong place, and often fur 
the wrong markets; 

(3) Restructuring means changing this. I nines 
not mean destroying jobs and firms and Imping 
that an economic miracle will create alternatives. 
The relevant concept is redeployment not un¬ 
employment; 

(4) There has been substantial restructuring 
over the last decade. The easy illustration is die 
farm sector; 

(5) Nonetheless further restructuring is 
necessary, with greater emphasis on import sub¬ 
stitution, labour intensive technologies, and 
higher investment productivity; 

(ft) While some large projects have it role m 
future development the structure of New Zealand 
is basically one of small and medium size enter¬ 
prises which must carry the main burden ol 
development; 

(7) The market is a powerful instrument of 
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Hugh Templeton 
graduate. 


merit In being a history 


economic management. However to use it as the 
sole instrument is like restricting yourself to 
building a house with only ;m axe. W’hat is needed 
is a new economic mechanism based on decen¬ 
tralised planning which uses the market as »«ne ■>! 
its means of economic regulation. 

If we can think of restructuring in these terms, 
it ceases to be a hux/word, and instead become-. .1 
positive way of looking at the development of ihe 
economy. 

BRIAN Easton Is lecturer in economics ai r.nn 
terbury University. 





Management’ 

If you think it’s just insurance 
jargon, then you haven’t 
spoken to Hogg Robinson 

In its uliimaie application ‘Risk Management’ 
should eliminate the need for insurance. Willi this ideal 
in mind, I logy Robinson, International insurance 
Brokers, work with you to reduce vonr risks to ihe 
minimum,leaving as little as possible to be insured. I lien 
they carefully select where best to place ibis insurance. 

Hogg Robinson are able to make the complexity of 
‘Risk Management' sound this simple-because they have 
had 135 years of experience with every type ol industry 
around (lie world. J hex know ihe business world, die 
insurance wi.)rid and flow to get the best ol both lor you. 
Why not speak to them? 
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Letters 


Restorative 

reforms? 


IN his article Bettering Mrs 
Thatcher {NBR October 6) 
your economic correspondent 
refers ro strict monetary 
reforms applied by the 
Thatcher Government which 
are “more sensational but less 
restorative” than those in¬ 
troduced in New Zealand. 

It is not clear what those 
reforms are supposed to be or 
why monetary conditions in 
either country are supposed to 
be restorative. 

Like the Muldoon Govern¬ 
ment, Mrs Thatcher promised 
large public spending cuts if 
elected. But her penchant for 
building up the country's 
military strength has led to a 
budget deficit greater than the 
previous Labour Government 
managed. 

The interest rates needed to 
finance the resultant public 
sector borrowing requirement 
has not exactly had a restore ti ve 
effect on the economy — rather 
the opposite. Companies have 
been squeezed between falling 
export revenues because of a 
high exchange rate and high 
borrowing charges, as well as 
being undercut by cheap im¬ 
ports. The consequence is a 
trail of bankruptcies anc 
redundancies. 

In New Zealand the situation 
is somewhat similar with the 
Government having to borrow 
to pay for an extravagant and 
unwanted pension scheme 
equal to some 6 per cent of the 
country's GDP, except that in 
New Zealand the Government 
chooses to borrow the deficit 
from overseas thus inflating the 
money supply and dislocating 
the economy. 

The message seems to be 
dear - unless Governments a re 
prepared to live within their 
budgets and pay for their pet 
projects out of revenue and not 
from borrowing we will con¬ 
tinue to see disruption to the 
economy. If Government ex¬ 
penditure equalled its revenue 
there would be no need for it to 
borrow and hence interest rates 
would be set completely by 

Blank 

Cassettes 

Wholesale 

Prices 

Do you have a tape 
recorder? Or a cassette 
player? II ao you'll be In¬ 
terested In knowing how to 
buy top quality C6D and C9D 
tapes at low prices. These 
are available direct from the 

I wholesaler (me) (n lots of 
ten. Ideal for music dubb¬ 
ing, business dictation, 
fieldwork reports. An- 
saphone messages, taped 
letters etc. Money back In 
full if not delighted. You 
can't losel Quick deliver/ 
postage-paid anywhere In 
NZ. Buy with cheque, Diners 
Club, Annex or Visa cards. 
Buy 10 tapes C60 for $30 or 
buy 10 tapes C90 for $40. 
Send your cheque or credit 
card details (Name, add¬ 
ress, phone, oard number, 
expiry date, apeolfy 
DC/Amex/VIsa) to: Ginger- 
nut Marketing Limited, P.O. 
Box 30-O5OD, Auckland. Tel: 
600-464. Qr phone your 
order in. Note: Imported 
tape from West Germany 
will reflect, coming Euro¬ 
pean prioe rises, but If you 
order now ybu get at the old 
price. Remembef, complete 
refund. If; not .100.% 
delighted. (Not one peraon 
has yet asked forift.refund!; 


market forces and not by 
Governments. 

G B Churchman 
Reading 
England 

Pleading the 
right of appeal 

WE have read with concern the 
Kiwifruit Marketing Licensing 
Authority letter on the subject 
of export marketing of kiwi- 
fruit, [NBR October 6). The 
letter is a distortion of the facts 
and the fact that a statutory 
body such as the authority 
should see fit to act in such an 
irresponsible manner should 
concern all those associated 
with the kiwifruit industry. 

Our criticism of the autho¬ 
rity revolves around its con¬ 
tinued refusal to give reasons 
for declining to issue export 
licences. The fact that there is 
also absolutely no right of ap¬ 
peal for a new licence applicant 
means that new applicants, who 
over the past three years have in 
the main consisted of some of 
this country’s largest and best- 
known export companies, have ~ 
no further means of redress 
insofar as refusals of their 
licence applications are con¬ 
cerned. 

We contend that if appeal 
provisions for new licence ap¬ 
plicants were written into the 
regulations, then licence deci¬ 
sions would be made properly, 
full reasons for refusal would 
be given, and applicants 
qualified to competently ex¬ 
tend the total export marketing 
effort for New Zealand kiwi¬ 
fruit would have die oppor¬ 
tunity to do so. With a 700-800 
per cent increase in production 
forecast by 1990 we consider it 
vital that this marketing effort 
be substantially increased now 
— nor later when it will be too 
late. 

The KM LA letter attempts 
to defend the presence of ex¬ 
porters on the authority. We do 
not disagree - in fact we would 
prefer to see marketing policy 
being determined solely by 
exporters who after all have the 
expertise and the final respon¬ 
sibility. We do, however, object 
strongly to these exporter 
representatives having any part 
of discussions or decisions on 
the question of licensing their 
potential competitors. We find 
this situation quite extraordin¬ 
ary. 

It is stated that the KMLA 
was formed at grower's request 
This is incorrect. The 
Government insisted that some 
overall controlling body be 
formed and that if growers did 
not come up with an acceptable 
proposition then the Govern¬ 
ment would do it for them. 
Under this type of veiled threat 
the growers did indeed respond 
and made submissions for the 
formation of an authority but 
the final draft of the regulations 
was never referred track to diem 
for final approval. The result 
has been a much narrower and 
more restrictive body than was 
ever envisaged by the majority 
of the growers. 

A grossly misleading state¬ 
ment in the KMLA letter 
occurs when they state that nine 
out of 22 applications were 
successful last year. In fact the 
nine are merely the “original’’ 
exporters who have always held 
a licence simply, if seems, 
because they have had a 
“history” of exporting kiwi- 
fruit. ;; .. 

The only reason their annual 
: applications for re-issue ; -of 
■licences are successful fsj that 
iappeal provisions, do exist .'for 
current ficgncc-holders ‘whose 
licences, arq revoked or hot 
renewed fbj aHji rtason.The 


authority knows full-well that 
they could not substantiate a 
decision not to renew if the 
decision was appealed against, 
as would most certainly be the 
case. 

The final point raised was the 
statement that the present suc¬ 
cess of the kiwifruit industry is 
due to the existence of the 
KMLA which has only been in 
existence for three years. 

In fact the foundations of 
success were laid some nine to 
10 years ago with private en¬ 
terprise exporters freely co¬ 
operating in active export 
promotion and marketing. The 
KMLA has merely given legal 
effect to what was already an 
established, professionally 
operated voluntary co-opera- 
rive association. 

The KMLA would do itself, 
not to mention the kiwifruit 
industry as a whole, a great 
service if it conducted its affairs 
properly and democratically, 
instead of as at present in a 
dictatorial and wholly unjus¬ 
tified manner. 

The alternative, bearing in 


mind the massive increases in 
production coming forward 
could well be a marked decline 
in profitability for producers 
which could quite conceivably 
lead to the formation of a single 
marketing board. 

This would substantially 
undermine the success that has 
been achieved to date. 

j B Donald 
Secretary 
Horticultural Free 
Enterprise Association 

A self-evident 
spent force 

IN your defence I must point 
out to the deputy leader of the 
Values Party, Janet Roborgh 
(NBR October 13) that the 
Values Party was a spent force 
by December 1978. That it will 
be a spent force in November 
1981 is therefore self-evident. 

In fact the Values Party took 
ill in April 1977, had a severe 
political accident in November 
1978, manifested symptoms of 
severe trauma at its annual 


conference in 1979 and finally 
gently expired in East Coast 
Bays this year. 

Throughout its rather fren¬ 
etic existence the Values Party 
lacked intellectual coherence, a 
clear definition of strategy, a 
sustained commitment by its 
members, and a real sense of 
common purpose. 

Divided into two or more 
rival groups at any one time the 
Values Party, with inadequate 
leadership, stumbled from cri¬ 
sis to crisis and eventually di¬ 
sintegrated into its component 
partsatMastertoninMay 1979. 
Since then its political 
credibility has vanished and its 
message evaporated, apart from 
some fainr murmurings in the 
provinces. 

As one who unwittingly 
contributed towards this un¬ 
happy result I nevcr-thc-lcss 
share Janet Roborgh's view that 
“few would disagree that the 
need for the Values philosophy 
is greater now than at any 
previous time". 

Indeed the Values 1978 
Policy Manual provides a 


ssasas 
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My suggestion to Ia 
Roborgh and her aaS 
however, is that they 
clear of the debris ofjS 

political vehicle and son,*. 
They need to build a mow!* 
from the local level whnrv. 
movement which is 
rectly responsive to 
needs, and more appmp^ 
for the decade than thtat 
sive, rather convention** 1 , 
tical party format ihaiwiti 
New Zealand Values Piny. 

If they move to focwti 
radical left opposition to f, 
present system, to providn 
co-ordinating integrity 
function for the progressht 
elements in New Zoic! 
society, rather than pt* 
cupying themselves with p* 
turing on the electoral nip 
they may well be surprisdi: 
the response they evoke. 

JohaAStnmi 
NZVP fieldworker liJM 
Chrlstchoril 
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Politics 


Lesson from a master in how not to run a coup 


by Colin James 

“THE dissidents, however, 
made the mistake of sending a 
delegation of four the night 
before to warn the premier that 
he might as well step down, as 
fey had the numbers among 
Country Parry parliamenta¬ 
rians, 16-10." (Hugh Lunn: 
JoA) 

The “dissidents" were 
Queensland Country Party 
.lift who thought Premier Joh 
Ujelke-l’etersen was perform¬ 
ing so badly thar the party was 
going to lose the next election 
and they their seats. 

Bjelke-Petersen spent the 
night on the phone to his MPs 
one by one, calling in debts and 
promising favours. By next day 
fe scores were even and Job 
survived. 

That was October 20 1970. 
On October 20 1980, Bjelke- 
Petersen was still in power, 
unchanged in style. 


The lesson for coupsters: 
strike at one; don’t give the king 
time to play the trump cards of 
patronage, publicity and pres¬ 
sure. 

As Machiavelli once said, "a 
plot should never be divulged 
unless one is driven to it and it is 
ripe for execution." 

And of delay the crafty 
political instructor wrote in his 
Discourses: 

“Certain persons were con¬ 
spiring against Sitalces, king of 
Thrace, had settled the day on 
which the deed was to be done 
and had gone to the place as¬ 
signed at which the prince then 
was; yet none of them ventured 
to attack him, so that at length 
they went away without trying 
ro doanyth ing and withou (quite 
knowing what had prevented 
them, each laying the blame on 
the other. 

“They made the same mis¬ 
take more than once, so that in 
the end the conspiracy was 




discovered and they were pun¬ 
ished for a crime which they 
could have committed but were 
reluctant to commit.” 

A different age and different 
facts from the National Party 
rumpus. But the general mes¬ 
sage is valid: if you want to do in 
the king, pick your time and 
carry it through. Above all, 
organise. 

The National coup-that- 
wasn’t did not meet those cri¬ 
teria. It resembled more a 
bubbling over of frustration 
than the product of cool fore¬ 
thought. 

And, curiously, that was both 
its strength and its weakness - 
strength in that its spontaneity 
carried a strong message to the 
Prime Minister and weakness 
in that, if it aimed to replace 
him, it was doomed to fail. 

The idea of replacing him 
developed seriously only late in 
the piece. After the East Coast 
Bays by-election, when Dai] 


Jones publicly said what a lot of 
MPs were saying privately, the 
emphasis was on putting the 
Prime Minister on a short lead. 

That talk began to die down, 
of course, as it always has in the 
past. But this time the party 
outside - running into fearful 
trouble since early August 
signing up members in the new 
membeship year because of 
resistance to the Prime Minis¬ 
ter - would not let the MPs 
forget. 

The outside pressure 
worked. In the first week of 
October talk among MPs in¬ 
tensified. 

The first inkling I got was in 
a conversation with an MP on 
October 7 who insisted that if 
the Prime Minister did not 
conduct himself with great care 
when he got home the fol lowing 
week anything could happen - 
including, he hinted, his re¬ 
placement, though that was 
admitted to be unlikely: the 



.Photosynthesis, which in turn 

tn :? e ability to supply natural 

T? 1 * grapes. J 
Notthtemperatures in the 
*buj|v iW er ’ 80 are rainfall and 
^■.Marlborough has the ability to 
skttyi SlSten j editions that mature the 
Possible. ^ ^ delay harvest for as long as 

pbllem[Jk 0rou Bh classic grapes such as 

3 au ’ frhme Riesling and Cabernet 
^4 Producing wines that have 
3 Bamed Montana and New Zealand . 


recognition throughout the wine world. Indeed 
at the 1980 International Wine and Spirit 
Competition held in London, Montana won 
4 golds, 1 silver and 2 bronzes. : . ; - 
6 Montana was the first to recognise the 
unique climatic conditions that Marlborough . 
could offer the classic grape. Others will follow. 


leading NewZealwidmihe nwridofnine. 


emphasis was still on leg-rop¬ 
ing him rather than replacing 
him. 

During that week some MPs 
began counting heads for a 
possible coup. Versions of how 
far they had got by the end of 
the week differ, some saying 23 
names were in the bag and 
others saying it was still at the 
stage of loose talk, compiling 
list*: of putative, rather than 
committed, coup supporters. 

A rumour emanating from 
outside Parliament that 29 were 
for change was dismissed by 
insiders. 

But the sands shifted the 
fol lowing Tuesday October 14. 
The attempt to topple the 
Prime Minister turned serious 
and commitments were col¬ 
lected in writing on slips of 
paper. 

Starting with 20 names on 
the Tuesay, the conspirators in 
a day of hectic and heady ac¬ 
tivity on the Wednesday, the 
day the Prime Minister re¬ 
turned, got that up to 26 in¬ 
cluding some most unlikely 
names. That was a majority. 

Then began a week of psy¬ 
chedelic politics, never quite 
wholly divorced from reality 
but definitely far beyond the 
normal sensual experience. 

It was on the Wednesday 
night (hot the Prime Minister 
reportedly came across otic of 
the four “colonels", as they 
have become known. Derek 
Quigley, and the chief whip. 
Tony Fried lander, and asked 
them if they were plotting. 

The answer was a blunt yes, 
l which prompted the summons 
lu FHollander iu see the Prime 
Minister in his office the next 
morning and led to die cele¬ 
brated w«s-he-sacked, did-he- 
offer-to-resign affair that blew 
up on the Friday. 

Going into the caucus 
meeting of MPs the next day, 
Thursday, October 16, die 
Prime Minister has been 
reported to me as confiding he 
thought he was six votes down. 

But the conspirators had an 
important weakness which he 
proceeded to exploit. They did 
not have a standard-bearer. 

Deputy Prime Minister 
Brian Talboys was the obvious 
focal point for their ambitions. 
Anyone else might split the 
rebel vote and in any case Tal¬ 
boys was the only person with 
sufficient stature and with a 
clean enough past record to 
draw both pro-diange and anti¬ 
change MPs together after 
the inevitably divisive event. 

They lobbied him by tele¬ 
phone halfway across - the 
world, trying to convince him 
they. had. the numbers and to; 
. leiid his name to their AflfbrtBl 
Even as they conceded defeat 
last week, conspirators were 
insisting that the leadership had 
been there for Talboys’ taking 
on October 16. 

But the Prime Minister out¬ 
flanked them by getting one of. 
his supporters, David Thom¬ 
son, to ring Talboys once more 
for an official message. 
Typically, that message, 
equivocated, agreeing to serve . 
if the caucus insisted but thrice 
urging it not to strike. .. 

Having thus armed himself, 
Muldoon contrived to leave the. 
leadership issue to th$ end. of 
the Caucus meeting, wWn fin¬ 
ally Don McKinnon raised it 
under the last heading on the 
agenda. 

Muldoon let the debate go, 
was conciliatory, attentive and 
“almost humble”, promising 
MPs, who had little stomach to 
press the issue In the light of 
Talboys’hanging fire, as much 


time as they wanted at future 
caucusses to discuss the issue. 

The battle was won then. 
The Prime Minister had 
bought, not the 12 hours 
Bielkc-Pctcrsen got by on, but 
seven days. He went public, 
hard and brilliantly. 

By any standards, he made 
superb use of the media, 
refusing the penetrating ques¬ 
tioning of Ian Fraser on 
Neivstnakeri (claiming that 
would be demeaned to 
“entertainment”) in favour of 
die more generous format of 
Close-up and Eyewitness. 

He picked himself off the 
Door and began to insist he had 
it won — using the psychology 
of winning to undermine the 
confidence of his opponents. 

And ho put the heat on the 
individual MIN, living them up 
for or against him, applying the 
old tactics of lair and hope — 
those cold eyes that have sent 
shivers up the spines of grown 
men; and (he generosity of the 
dispenser of patronage. 

He peeled sumc 10 off the list 
of signatories, including one of 
(he “colonels", Jim Bolger. 
Talbnys, when he got home, 
found the larder bare. 

Attention by (hen hud 
reverted (o wringing conces¬ 
sions out of the Prime Minister 

For some among the legen¬ 
dary 26, the issue had never 
seriously been more than that. 
Their aim had been u» gel 
policy changes and reform', tu 
ihc Prime Minister’s n*nJua 
and they fell the best wav to get 
them wav u« give him the fright 
of his life. 

They might well have done 
just that. For the firsr lime, MPs 
have been trooping up his office 
to tell him to his lace what they 
think of him — and many of 
diose who never wavered from 
his support are said tohavetoJd 
him some uncomplimentary 
things about himself. 

On topof dial, he has seen the 
extraordinary spectacle of MPs 
openly stating their dis- 
agreemeni5with himinthenews 
media and even, in some cases, 
making it clear they want him 
out. 

At the mosl basic level, even 
his loyalists made clear to him 
they did not want any more of 
the past days when some min¬ 
isters sat cowed a nd silent at the 
Cabinet table and some back¬ 
benchers had to grit their teeth 
to contradict him in caucus 
meeting. 

MPs across a wide spectrum 
of attitude to change also spelt 
out lists of other improvements 
r/iey, wanted: Cabinet renova¬ 
tion, "new ; policy directions, 
positive projection of the 
party’s “more market" econ¬ 
omic beliefs and development 
programme, an end to political 
trivia. 

As this column went u> press 
last ,\yeek those demands were 
going into the caucus melting 
pot. whether they will getfaror. 
will be lip serviced, only by a 
newly reconfirmed Prime 
Minister is a question for next 
week’s probably sceptical 
column. 

. ■ Bpr there was one consola- 
1 don prize for disappointed, and 
by npw probabjy confused, 
party fa ithfuL 

Their great groundswell of 
anger and resentrnent has given 
New Zealand a rare political 
' event, an unprecedented, open 
challenge to a National Prime 
Minister, that had him, for' a 
moment, on the ropes., Ma¬ 
chiavelli has some good advifce 
. for errant Prime Ministers, too. 
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SOMETIMES 
WEF1YS0ME 
VERY SLIPPERY 
CUSTOMERS. 

Flying slippery, active, live eels from New 


Wing slippery, active, live eels from New 
Zealand to Holland is a problem Qantas Cargo 
have well and truly come to grips with. 

To keep the cels alive and in perfect 
condition for the fastidious Dutch, they are 
firstly placed in specially designed polystyrene 
containers that are water-tight, yet allow* 
sufficient ventilation. To reduce the eels’ activity 
on the long flight to Europe, small amounts of 
wet ice are added. This induces a comatose 
state and the eels spend the flight in a state of 
semi-sleep. They are then taken to the Air 
Cargo Terminal and placed in cool storage prior 
to departure. 

Qantas Cargo expertise and carefully 
constructed modem airline containers make the 
packing and safe distribution of perishable items 
a comparatively easy operation. 

No matter how slippery your cargo 
problem may look on the surtacc, Qantas will 
get to grips with it. 

Just phone your local Qantas Cargo 
Representative 

Auckland (09) 275-1019 

Wellington (04) 721-100 

Christchurch . (03)79^51X1 

Nannual Reservations 
Unit fow^-mio 


(09) 275-1019 
(04) 721-100 
(03) 79(V5(X1 


Or telex ‘QFCARGCT NZ2KJ94 


We go further. 


(09) 275-1019 



Mmi, Nw« fta, Bools, Suits, Tea, Stationery, Egos, Timber, Car parts, 
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Muldoon’s tiller-grip at odds with party policy 


Economics Correspondent 

PRIME Minister Rob 
Muldoon's management of the 
Koowny is under fire within 
the ranks of his own party. He 
^ failed to bring about the 
miracle of restoring New 
Zealand’s shattered economy. 
And there is a widening gap. 
bflween his pragmatic vision of 
Ac 1980 s and the more free 
eacrprise view of National 
forty president George Chap- 

JBffl. 

But Deputy Prime Minister 
Brian Talboys thinks the 
Government is getting back to 
fosjc free enterprise. The 
problem is that Nationals plan 
has not been clearly explained 
to the public. 

Muldoon’s influence on 
economic affairs goes back to 
[967 when he first became 
Finance Minister. His hold on 
the tiller has only been broken 
once, when Labour was in of¬ 
fice between 1972 and 1975. 

Muldoon's style of economic 
management has been a curious 
assortment of decisive leader¬ 
ship, fancy footwork, impres¬ 
sive public relations and a Imost 
perfect political timing. The 
economy brings uncertainty 
into most of our lives, but for 
Mcddoon it is a vehicle for his 
political success. 

To win in 1978 he timed 
expansionary fiscal and mone¬ 
tary policy to ensure real in¬ 
comes rose in time to fill voters 
with goodwill towards his in¬ 
cumbent Government. And 
then, to show how good he was 
m managing Government 
‘■pending, he slowed it down to 
Mow ihe rate of inflation and 
reduced the Budget deficit by 
ova S400 million in the fol- 
lotting year. 

Although the Prime Minister 
nmtmuea to win a few skir- 
the real battle with the 
®“nomy i s f ar from won. 
ibere is growing fear that 
MuMoon is more interested in 
“pig up appearances chan 
PtoQg to the root of problems 
unemployment, inflation, 
balance of payments con- 
5U8mt > mconsistent fiscal and 
policy, a poor in- 
*oiment environment and 
Punt economic growth. 
Muldoon’s manipulation of 
tojomic policy to suit his own 
J^uhr purposes has fueled 
“totamty about the future. 
{Jy* m business distrust ef- 
simulate investment 
nd election time, because 

^hvowthecrunchwiUcome 

^election. Wage earners 
• “ mnger convinced that 
°n will come down and 
mj* . be significantly 
so they demand ever 
wage increases. 
^National’s loss of East 
Mini.. “57* Deputy Prime 
Talboys tried to 

S’£ff n ^*“?i ,naddre » to 

22Jxvn Manufacturers’ 
: Hb belief that the 

•Jr* 1 Government now has 


>S5?£t:pCE$SlNG - 


an economic policy parkyge 
designed to bring about econ¬ 
omic growth has not been sold 
very well. 

The Government’s policy 
for managing the economy is 
laid out in this year's Budget. 
While it will not yield instant 
benefits and will mean some 
short term hardship and poli¬ 
tical unpopularity, Talboys 
says it is in the best long term 
interest of the country. 

The Government’s story 
about the economy has been 
revised. In the 1970s, everyth¬ 
ing that was wrong with the 
economy was the fault of the 
inexperienced 1972 Labour 
Government. Talboy’s story is 
that things have changed from 
the secure economy we once 
knew. We can no longer depend 
on the foreign exchange earn¬ 
ings of our farming sector to 
keep the economy afloat. The 
loss of our secure market in the 
United Kingdom to the Eu¬ 
ropean Economic Community 
and the energy crisis of the 
1970s have precipitated the 
need for change. 

And Talboys believes that 
we can achieve this needed 
change without social and 
economic upheaval. We can 
prosper through entering a new 
era of economic freedom. 

Talboys takes the opposite 
tack from his leader who gen¬ 
erally expounds all the econ¬ 
omic improvements brought 
about under National. He out¬ 
lines a record of stagnation. 

Our standard of living, until 
the 1960s, was among the top 
five in international country 
comparisons, but in 1978 it was 
twentieth in the world and 
continues to slide. Our rate of 
economic growth has been the 
worse of the industrialised 
countries with output per head 
increasing by a meagre 35 per 
cent in the 20 years from 1960 
to 1980 compared with 100 per 
cent growth in most European 
countries. 

The performance of our ex¬ 
port sector, normally a leading 
sector in the economic growth 
cycle, has been, by comparison 
with other countries, equally 
dismal. Whereas Japan in¬ 
creased its exports by a stag¬ 
gering 950 per cent in the 1960s 
and most European countries 
have achieved growth rates of 
200 per cent or more, our ex¬ 
ports have grown by less than 
100 percent. 

Some of the causes of our 
poor economic performance 
have been external. Our terms 
of trade have suffered under the 
impact of higher oil prices, in¬ 
flation of import prices and 
. recessionary conditions in pur 
main markets..... 

... But, Talboys believes, it is. 
our failure to increase output 
. which lies at the heart of our 
difficulties. He claims that our 
long run historical increase in 
output per worker has-been 
around 2 per cent a VeSr but that 

between 1974 and 1979, output 
per worker grew 1 By a miniscule 
0.2 percent a year; ■ 

, Theenv^rorimemvyhich has 
produced this ppor produc¬ 
tivity ^tocord. , hai .been too 
^cure, 

. A high- level efcifiema has. 
developed .because; 1 extensive 
.controls and' regulations' have 
limited, both external and in^ 
temai Competition^ They haw. 
led . to .poor.,commercial ef- 

ficienW jm'd little-incentive to 

contain costs.: More, recently 
. they >ave taken their .toll on 
. deployment; •!? - V ,'; 8 

f. Talbots' argues' that ‘‘die 

Goyernfflenthashstitocpme to 



Brian Talboys... opposite tack 
from his leader 

terms with the reality of these 
failures. Successive Govern¬ 
ments, over a long period, have 
failed because they have 
shunned orthodox policies. 

“Under pressure from dif¬ 
ferent sectors of the commun¬ 
ity, Governments have oblig¬ 


ingly tried to repeal the laws oi 
supply and demand. They have 
intervened to conirol prices, 
fixed exchange rales at over¬ 
valued levels, artificially raised 
the price of imports through 
protection, frozen public sector 
charges in the face of rising 
costs, kept exporters afloat by 
subsidies and controlled inte¬ 
rest rates so that savers sub¬ 
sidised borrowers. 

“All of these actions, run 
counter to orthodox economic 
prescriptions." 

For Talboys, orthodoxy 
means getting back to basics 
and getting back to basics 
means less Government inter¬ 
vention. 

Talboys speech is filled with 
contradictions. It shows that he 
has thrown his hat into the ring 
with the free enterprisers but it 
is not dear that he is aware of 
the implications of free enter¬ 
prise philosophy. 

He claims that getting back 








Rob Muldoon ... - more Inte¬ 
rested In appearances 

to basics means restricting 
Government spending, but 
admits that spending lias been 
increased this year to support 
domestic demand. And while 
he wants to introduce more 
competition to control infla¬ 
tion, he also thinks something 


must be done to control wage 
rises. Voluntary wage controls 
have not been very successful, 
so what kind of control is he 
referring to? 

Talboys also advocates res¬ 
tructuring as a means of ex¬ 
panding our output. 

While more competition 
may distance the Government 
from the failure of firms unable 
to compete internationally, it is 
not clear that it will result in a 
growth of output in the short¬ 
term. Until firms get on their 
feet, there may be more un¬ 
employment. 

More free enterprise is not 
necessarily the answer to all our 
economic problems. It is not 
enough to try to sell economic 
policies by labelling them in 
this way. It must be shown that 
they will work here to bring 
about an improvement in 
economic activity. 


Exporting? 

You wont impress 
these people— 



ick street efface 
or hotel bedroom! 

Gone are the days when the hopeful export salesman could turn Up with one or 1 

two loose leads, a bag fell of inappropriate samples, and operate from a second-rate . • j 

hotel room. Today there’s too much at stake - massive, essential markets - being • , !! r'>>'.[ ! 

wooed by professionals .from just about every country in the Western Worlds - r- ; y y; ;• * : 

much more effective YOU ca'h Be y . ' \ ii £■?! I 

9u cant&tart with a ’y ..■Sj&fe'*- ? : I 

w i • Because vour probletns are understood, i 


How much more effective YOU can be , ■ 

• when you camstait with predetermined yr.£ 
Schedule: Of ifiedtitigs (With the rigfit ; 

prospects) - When your headouorters is . ; 
a well-located, well-appointed building 
providing reception, secretarial and 
showroom facilities 4 and when you have. 

••• atyour disposal the full assistance of a. , ; 

• ' dedicated team whd know the friarkets, ^ ' ■; 
y theiprotocol, ahd’the area. Yjdr time, your ' 
qffbrt^andydUr company^ products demartd 


■nuctonil 


” ■ Because your probletns are understood, \ 

and because every New Zealander wants . ■ 

you to succeedyou can have the local : , 

facilities you need ^ right:away - aitd It!: 

Couldn’t Cosf Less! Yes, blew Zealand ^ 

Tmde Censes-provide the, basd you !• '! 

need'^.short tema lqng tenn. smatl kcaHe or : V. r 






V:: '7 ' k ‘,> .T; '• *1 
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‘In national interest’ could develop new meaning 


Continued (ram Page 1. 

That may not be a "bad 
thing", although it tends to be 
self-perpetuating power, 
because “shareholder 

democracy" in this context is a 
myth. 

The potential clanger lies in 
attitude. Trotter and Fletcher 
have been propounding a 
philosophy which wraps up 
shareholders, staff, the public 
and the “nation". 

In 1976, at a Challenge an¬ 
nual report presentation, an 
audio visual staff development 
programme was shown. It 
contained the point that "the 
individual's needs and aspira¬ 
tions coincide with the 
company’s needs and aspira¬ 
tions". Trotter later referred to 
the need for well qualified top 
people to get together in the 
country's interests. 

My brief notes of that speech 
include the terms, 
"professional men, accoun¬ 


tants, businessmen, MFs” and, 
for some reason, “doctors”. 

By using these people, so the 
argumen t ran broadly, we could 
increase productivity and out¬ 
perform the Swedes and. the 
Germans. 

Hugh Fletcher seems to have 
developed a similar type of 
philosophy, which has been 
tagged “New Zealand Ltd", by 
the cynical. 

At last Wednesday’s press 
conference, and on other occa¬ 
sions, both men referred to "the 
nation", or national inceresr, 
when bringing together all (he 
factors related to the country's 
development. 

When self-defined concepts 
of the “national interest" are 
combined with sizeable finan¬ 
cial power, the ability to raise 
much more money, and a cor¬ 
porate framework, the potential 
for danger is high, just as it is 
high if the Srate can exercise 
massive power, although in 


PETER VO'BRIEN comments on the financial and business 
week, appraises the share market and analyses the com¬ 
pany accounts. 


New Zealand the State's 
representatives go to the ballot 
box every three years. 

This merger is not the end of 
the story. Apart from big 
development projects, it is 
possible to envisage an agenda 
for the board in say, 1965 or 
1986. 

Tourism may be growing at 
that time. Fletcher Challenge 
will still have interests in credit 
cards and other elements of 
tourism including construction 
(someone has to build the ho¬ 
tels). The board could consider 
a decision to provide more clout 
to tourism in the “national in- 


An expensive industry, that, 
so why not buy an existing or¬ 


ganisation after considering a 
position paper on, say, Lion 
Breweries? . 

The new aluminium smelter 
has a high level of output which 
should be used in New Zealand 
in the national interest. Any 
metal processing companies 
available? Well, buying out the 
Australian share of Alex Har¬ 
vey would be in the “national 
interest”. 

■ That may seem far fetched, 
but the potential is there, and 
the apparent philosophy has 
been stated openly in recent 
years. 

There is, as always, another 
side to this merger which would 
blunt the potential for danger. 

If there is a change of 


Payroll Headaches? 

IVEanageinexit 
- Worries? 


8 : * Problems? 

o 

o ©0 © Relieve the pressure of payday with 

° Computer Consultant’s Payroll Package. 

5 & °o ® We’ve been solving our clients’ payroll problems for over 

. m twelve years with our Computer Bureau service, relieving 

^ pressure and meeting the tight deadlines that can frequently 

% © ~ 0 put pay clerks under strain. We can offer a wide and growing 

3 ® 9 range of options, features and management reports 

» o c * ® o °o with a payroll system that is versatile enough to suit 

5 © ® ' your firm’s needs however large or small. 

? ° o o Our service is convenient, it’s simple to use and it’s 

^ (op 3 ■ . confidential. You can rely on us week after week 

§ o © ® ■ and you’ll be able to use your staff on other more 

e « a ° ~ 0 ® productive business matters. 

o ~It’s comforting to know that several hundred 
Q.® £>' * ^a. firms already rely on us. 

a a For prompt relief from your payroll headaches, 

©cr & 6r.° o consult the specialists. 

wupon to our neorest branch. 

I Computer Consultants Ltd ! 

o ■ : Vi. *!C^IPUTEH8»BUREAU*WOflDPROCES8INQ» B 

. ‘ *esolutionissimple | 

5; j f £ n.tA'.SSS-1 
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Computer Consultants Ltd 

»?C<^*PUTEH8«BUREAU»WORDPROCES8INQ» , 

;;: ' v ^.solu|jon is simple 


government in 1981, the way 
would be open for “every nit 
picking socialist'’ (a term used 
in a conversation last week) to 
attack Fletcher Challenge at u 
time when it was still reorgan¬ 
ising. 

The second point is the 
economy's capacity to build up 
other organisations which 
could stand alongside the group 
as true competitors, par¬ 
ticularly in ability to tackle 
projects and raise finance, 
without meeting it halfway in 
joint ventures. 

Unless that happens, many 
New Zealand companies are 
potential pussycats. There are 
areas where the safeguards in 
the Commerce Act are inap¬ 
plicable, because no monopoly 
situation would arise, although 
power itself may be mon¬ 
opolistic. 

Fletcher Challenge may be 
the spur for further mergers. 
Several businessmen late last 
week were applying themselves 
to the initial conceptual ap¬ 
proach, a point reflected in the 
sharemarket as prices rose 
strongly across a wide range of 
companies. 

There are curious mailers 
about this merger. Trotter .said 


the Examiner of Comment 
Practices was approached am- 
fidcntially about three wed, 
before the announcement. Tim 
takes us back to the beginnint 
of October, a time when the 
Commerce Commission wa 
arranging party status fori 
hearing on the Fletcher/Cartrt 
Holt affair. Fletcher has whh- 
drawn its takeover proposal. 

Fletcher announced a onefa 
seven cash issue on October), 
which is now withdrawn. 

It seems that both these 
matters were underway ai the 
same time as the Examiner wu 
considering an application 
from Challenge. Trotter says 
the proposal had been talked 
about even earlier. 

The merger is planned to be 
wrapped up by December 21, 
an interesting date in viewofib 
potential on the economy and 
on the individual Nevr 
Zealander. 

The Christmas pantonine 
(NBR October 6) is cancelled, 
the three wise men have ben 
replaced by another three, an! 
the Wagnerian music wil 
thunder across the land. A' 
someone asked me last week 
will it he the "Ride of the Val¬ 
kyries"? 


Leadership affair may be 


THE sharemarket seems to be 
moving in weekly rests; one 
week quiet, the next on the boil 
again. 

In the early part of last week 
there was a strong rise in equity 
prices, following a static period 
in the previous week. 

The developments in the 
National Party leadership affair 
may have given the market new 
strength, as Prime Minister 
Rob Muldoon moved to con¬ 
solidate his position by going 
back on to the attack, compared 
with the purr, purr approach 
apparent after his return to the 
country. 

(This column went to press 
before the outcome of 
Thursday’s caucus, so the scene 
may have changed.) 

No investment market can 
stand political uncertainty, but 
it will react favourably if it 
thinks the uncertainty has been 
removed. 

The forestry stocks stood out 
in the early part of the week. 

Tasman had its latest run in 
the previous week, and that 
spilled over to Challenge and 
Fletcher, both of which jumped 
strongly as some sections of the 
market “anticipated” the big 
merger, to use a polite, pub¬ 
lished word. "Blatant 
informed trading" is a more 
j accurate expression. . 

The Brierley result received 
a mixed reception but it is 
really a question of what did 
people expect? 


The company had a reason¬ 
ably attractive cash issue, a 
generous bonus issue, raisedthe 
dividend, and indicated thani 
would maintain a similar figure 

next year it) real terms. The hit 
that the bonus shares miss out 
on the interim payment may 
have affected some thinking, 
but Bricrley's bonuses haw 
missed the interim payment for 
about the last two to three yras 
because they are now made in 
January. 

The market appears to* 
ccpl the point in the days le 
lowing the preliminary resun. 
because it lifted the share pn« 
last week after a slight deci 

cnrlicr. , . ./ 

The political intrigues fl 
recent weeks may haw 
another beneficial efte ' 

market, because the 
mini-budget is likely » 
exercise in politics as mwi 
economics. There is 
unusual in that,since ' f 

rStSSSS 

the formal Budget. m 
Bur the deep concern.-. 

the countryside 
development 

various 

has failed ^ ^ 

across”, or 

message that the pub^^ 

want to listen t0 ’ Pf; c r jgbtcf. 

facts are thatthepubh^r. 

wrong, is the final co™! _ 
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Analysing annual accounts: South British Insurance 


THE annual report of the 
South British Insurance Co Ltd 
is a difficult to understand as 
fa conditions on the back of ' 
-our average insurance policy. 
Part of the problem is the 
company’s presentation of fin- 
odal information, and part 
arises from the convenient ap- 
pliottion of the law, par- 
ricuiariy the Companies Ac- 
oootiis (Insurance Companies) 
boipiion Order 1957, which 
amp* the group from dis¬ 
using any detail on taxation. 

The company has two 
“cciuolidated revenue ac¬ 
counts"; the "short term insu- 
oiice^,and the “long term (life) 
mtirance”. The first shows an 
amount of $222.1 million in 
premiums less reinsurances, 
from which is deducted $9.4 
million as an addition to 
provision for unexpired risks, 
leaving $212.7 million in 
premiums earned. 

Claims incurred ($156 mil¬ 
lion) are deducted - from 
premiums earned, commission 
earned came to $25.3 million, 
md "expenses and taxation” 
were $40.8 million. 

South British wound up with 
i loss of $9,410,000 on short 
term insurance. The life assu¬ 
rance account is straight¬ 
forward, bringing $509,000 
imo profit which is transferred 


to the “consolidated earnings 
statement”. 

The loss on general insu¬ 
rance, plus the profit on life 
activities, and $16.6 million in 
net income from investments, 
produced operating earnings of 
$7.7 million. That may seem 
clear until we come to the notes 
to the accounts and the ac¬ 
companying text. 

Note 10 (alongside 
“operating earnings") says: 
"The consolidated earnings 
statement recognises a future 
tax benefit of $6,295,169 which 
in the opinion of the directors 
will be realised”. 

It appears (and NBR can 
only surmise in the absence of 
information) that the $6.3 mil¬ 
lion has been added back to the 
amount of $40.8 million relat¬ 
ing to expenses and taxation in 
the short term insurance 
revenue account. It would have 
been useful to see where that 
sum appears, because the ac¬ 
counts arc silent. 

Then we come to note 3, 
which says directors' fees, au- 
dit fees, interest, lease expenses, 
and depreciation were deduct¬ 
ed in arriving at the con¬ 
solidated net earnings for the 
year. Very informative, if you 
overlook the fact that note 3 to 
the accounts has no corre¬ 
sponding reference number in 


giving market strength 


The second factor about the 
mini-budget is that attention 
can now be given to the 
document's contents, instead of 
/xiyfcnlUy die night away in 
Piriiimemary offices 1 .' • 
file room to move may be 
limited, but the Government 
“*** something soon, or it 
J"'.™ its support eroding 
T™? in the rundown to the 
aecnm. The next annual 
mwg« may also contain some 
flutes. The time for policy to 
J,. through suggests that 
^8* will be found in the bug 
Wwe the end of the year, 
whatever bdone.it will give 

ibhMh* 8 3* boost ’ P r °b- 
ZSp* bcKfito to in. 
JSft B «d therefore 

S** rencct B °y policy 

Overseas developments are 
reason for the market 
present level, 
^juwahan market jumped 


Commercial Bills 
Cogency Services 
Money Market 
Purities Trading 
Term Loans 
Trade Finance 
p° r P°rate (.easing 


T^nt Bankers 
^^79^64°. 

^^792,620 


after the election, and while 
there is not a direct relationship 
between the two, there are 
several companies (or their 
relatives) listed in both coun¬ 
tries. 

The present signs are that the 
recessionary forces are declin¬ 
ing, particularly in the United 
States. That is a bull point for 
world business, and anything 
which is likely to improve 
world business is also a bull 
point for the New Zealand 
economy, particularly for 
companies associated with 
primary and secondary exports. 

Apart from the occasional 
big special sales, Goodrich’s 
disposal of Feltex shares for 
example, turnover on the New 
Zealand market has been 
moderate. To that extent the 
unwillingness of buyers to sell 
has an upwards influence on 
prices. 

The leaders still dominate 
trading. There have been 
severe days when total In¬ 
dividual rises outnumbered 
falls by 3 to 2, but the indices 
fell because the leaders de¬ 
clined a few cents In value. 

It may seem paradoxical that 
the market has been in reason- , 
able condition when unem- ; 

E loyment rises, inflation is sdll 
igh (the last quarter of the 
calendar year is likely to reverse 
tfie trend seen in the last two 
quarters as many price in¬ 
creases come into die CPI), and 
money costs show little sign of 
easing in the foreseeable future. 

Profits for large companies 
are moving up, and that in- ’ 
fiuences share prices. The fact : 
that smaller businesses, or dif¬ 
ficult industries, are under 
pressure is immaterial to: the 

listed companies', prices,; but 
any mini-budget assistance, for. 
the former will help the latter. 
Concentration pn ''big busi¬ 
ness” b one of the complaints 
levelled at the Government. 

It is a weird .world when .an 

attempt to restore disbalance 
WiU' also help the large! com¬ 
pany. ■ 

• ■-1 : * # l . I ’ I -I .. 

Noth: The writer neither owns 
. nor has a berieflqlal Interest in, 
any securities dlsoussed here. 


either the revenue accounts, the 
earnings statement, or the 
balance sheets. 

And “net earnings” is the 
figure arrived at after adding in 
profit on sale of investments 
and land and buildings, the 
equity in retained earnings of 
associated companies, and 
removing exchange fluctua¬ 
tions ($2 million) and minority 
interest in earnings of a sub¬ 
sidiary ($643,000). 

The future tax benefit arises, 
according to the directors' 
report, from the application of 
tax effect accounting. 

That, folks, is all you will be 
told about taxation, owing to 
the applicauon of the an¬ 
tiquated exemption order. 

South British no doubt has 
the usual excellent “reasons” 
for invoking this order, as did 
the freezing companies some 
years ago. An exemption order 
is in force for taxation in 


* One quality, 
the very 
finest” 


Champagne S 

Vfeuve Clicquot M;| 

A (nulithm 
since 1772 


freezing companies, but few 
use it these days. 

After arguing the point 
through most of the 1970s with 
anyone who dared to question 
their non-disclosure of tax, the 
freezing companies started to 
include the liability in their 
accounts, and the world goes 
on, wiih no apparent erosion of 
their position in relation to 
overseas owned meat groups. 

But not so tire big three listed 
insurers, which is rather sur¬ 
prising when one examines the 
top-level boards which include 
experts on company financial 
disclosure. 

On the statistical side, the 
company gives a five year 
summary of various financial 
items and ratios. It leaves out 
two ratios which arc relevant to 
the performance of an insu¬ 
rance company; the loss ratio 
(claims to earned premium in¬ 
come) and the expense ratio 


(general expenses to earned 
premium income). 

These can be calculated (7 3.3 
per cent for the loss ratio com¬ 
pared with 63.4 per cent in 
1979, and 19.2 per cent for the 
expenses ratio as against 24.4 
per cent in the previous year), 
but it would be useful to have 
them in the report on a com¬ 
parative basis. 

In the case of the expenses 
ratio we still lack ilic informa¬ 
tion on taxation, and where the 
tax benefit found a home. 

At least we now find out 
more about the company’s re¬ 
serves. The group distin¬ 
guished its share premium ac¬ 
count and asset revaluation ac¬ 
count in the books, which is 
some progress, particularly as 
there was a substantial 
revaluation of land and build¬ 
ings last year. 

The final fault is the com¬ 
mon practice of lumping 


together results from many 
countries, without showing the 
extent of their 

profitability /Joss. 

The report says 53 per cent of 
general insurance business is 
written in Australia, but “losses 
increased dramatically across 
almost the entire spectrum of 
business". In New Zealand, 
providing 19 per cent of busi¬ 
ness written, “ wc ca med a small 
profit”. 

In Africa (17 per cent of 
premium income) South Africa 
produced “its first underwrit¬ 
ing deficit for some time”, “our 
operations in Zimbabwe and 
Kenya were profitable”, and so 
on through the United King¬ 
dom and North America and 
South-east Asia and "Far 
East”. The last is a rather old- 
fashioned term for an area to the 
north of New Zealand, chups. 
Ah well, at least it all complies 
with the law. 
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The AI a skonM Series units illustrated have been awarded theDesignmark. 
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Seasonal deficit doesn’t account for desparity 


THE first three months of the 
1980-81 trade year show a de¬ 
terioration in the balance 
between export receipts and 
import payments. 

The Department of Statistics 
last week issued a preliminary 
summary of exports and im¬ 
ports for die three months to 
September 1980. 

The figures show that the 
excess of imports over exports 
in the quarter was $161.9 mil¬ 
lion, compared with $105.9 
million in the corresponding 
period the previous year. 

A deficit between the two 
trade groups is normal at this 
time of the year, because the 
export season has not started., 
but the flow of imports con¬ 
tinues at its usual level. 


Buta52.9pcrccntincrcase in 
thedefidtbetween imports and 
exports in the first quarter of 
the June 1980 year is hardly a 
satisfactory outturn for those 
charged with maintaining 
economic policies. 

When “invisible** figures are 
added in it seems that the 
country’s balance of payments 
will show an increased deficir in 
the September quarter. 

The Reserve Bank had yet to 
release its Overseas Exchange 
Transactions for the three 
months to September when 
NBR went to press, bui they 
can be expected to confirm the 
trend shown in rhe Department 
of Statistics preliminary trade 
figures. 

The department's news 


S ■s > ' •-■■■■■ 



substantial rise In import 


release gave total figures for the 
period to September, without a 
breakdown into individual 
items. The substantial rise in 
the imporr bill, in comparison 
with 1979, is probably due to 
the rise in oil prices. 

Forecasts of the year's 
payments for oil are now run¬ 


ning in the region of $1300 
million, or close to twice the 
level of the previous year. 

The department also issues 
estimates for future import 
payments, based on a survey of 
overseas orders placed each 
month. 


The latest information 
relates to overseas orders and 
payments for August 1980 and 
projected private import 

payments for the year ended 

February 28 1981. 

For the 12 months ended 
August, private import 

payments totalled $-1377.2 

million, and are projected to 
rise to $4716 million in the year 
to February 1981. 

The figures are based on 
Reserve Bank actual payments 
plus Department of Statistics 
projections. 

The department says 
monthly pay men is for mineral 
fuels fluctuate considerably, 
but tables of actual payments on 
a three monthly basis show the 
trend. 
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II and with expert 

financial advice on 

majTi •Tillli\ \ foreign trade 

] matters. And our 

- ^ fully operational 

Foreign Exchange 
^ pealing Room can provide up to 

date information and major currency 
rates whenever you require them. 

If yours is a growing export business (or you 
are new to selling overseas) talk to one of 
C.B.A's specialists in international and 
export finance. It could make ail the 
difference to your company's export future. 
These specialists will be glad to help you any 
time. Give one of them a call now. 
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A glance at the map shows how strategically 
the C.B.A has placed its offices to give your 
company the wide-ranging Export service it 
needs. 

Add to this existing network, C.B.A's close 
working relationships with the world's biggest 
banks and you have a complete, worldwide ; ■ 
service nptwork: •' ■ : ■; . 

. Both here in New Zealand and in our - 1 f 
pverseas offices qur experienced'staff are 
ready td-advise erid^eld:^ With new market; : 
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Ken Fraser — Auckland 30-929 
John Morgan — Christchurch 797-790 
Ray Cochrane — Wellington 736-462 
For Foreign Exchange enquiriesi 
Brian, picksoh — Wellington 726-339 
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In the three months tow 

1980 we handed over $2682 
million for mineral W. 
compared with $ 248.5 mi|£ 
in the March period, 5182} 
million in the three months I0 i 
December 1979, and $ 15 % 
million in the Septenfo 
quarter of that year. 

While there are seawni 
differences in these figures, 
they can also be examine 
relation to the overseas onfcn 
placed for oil on the n® 
quarterly basis. 

In the three months to ]imt 
“surveyed firms” (which in¬ 
cludes o high proportionofioul 

orders, but not all of them) 
placed orders for $375.1 mil¬ 
lion worth of mineral fwfc, 
compared with $226.4 mill™ 
in the March quarter, S317.I 
million in the period to 
December 1979, and $2476 
million in the three numihuo 
September 1979. 

A large part of this expendi¬ 
ture is related to building up 
stocks within New Zcaland.hii 
the relationship between 
volume of imports, aiMsb 
paid, and the value of inipfr 
ordered in the respective per¬ 
iods shows a rapid price rise. 

When comparisons arc imJ; 
between orders and payment 
for other categories of indus¬ 
trial and consumer goods, there 
is a steadier relationship in lie 
amounts for each quartet, in 
both payments made or odm 
placed. 

There is naturally sonic price 
inflation in the different daw> 
of goods, but nowhere near ihc 
level of that applicable to im¬ 
ports of mineral fuels. 

The total payments of sur¬ 
veyed firms in the June quarter 
were 67.3 per cent of total im¬ 
ports, compared with 69.4 per 
cent in the previous 
months, 65.5 per cent in w 
December 1979 period and 
62.6 per cent for the Sepiemw 

1979 quarter. 

The narrow band 
which these percentages 
suggests that the projeciiM 
from surveyed figures to « 
total import bill, ® 
different industrial 
is a good guide to what is Hap¬ 
pening to our trade 

It is too early to say whwj 
the price of oil has sta« 
even in rhe short rerflW 

assays 

On the other hand, 
other OPEC ag* ^ 

SM&SBS 

to lift the price. . ^ 

Whatever hapl**‘ 
next few months, the B 
statistics indicate a con 
sizeable balance° 

deficit for this country w 

foreseeabl e future- . 
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I pray, too—but I never 
let a patient see me." . 


fti A. JARDEN& CO. 

STOCK AND SHAREBROKERS 
Members of lha Wellington Stock Exchange' 

9 th Floor House Telephone 736460 
Cnr Waring Taylor SI A Box 3394. CPO Wellington 1 
Customhouse Quay, Telex N.Z. 3667 . ' 

Wellington, Navy Zealand; Cables: Portfolio, Wellington 


. BUTTLE, WILSON A CO. 

Member* of'the Auckland Stock Exchange 
7th Floor. C.M-Li 1 Centra. Queen Street, Auckland;' 
' iPhone 34-357, P.O. Box 45. 
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Polywog’s primacy challenged by private proposal Brochure links companies in information retrieval 


by Allan Parker 

A “THEM-OR-US" fight 
over the rights to put educa¬ 
tional computers into schools — 
with the potential prize of 
multi-million dollar export 
sales - is developing between 
Government and private-sec- 
tor interests. 

The row centres around a 
system developed by Welling¬ 
ton Polytechnic staff that ex¬ 
cited the interest of Education 
Minister Mcrv Wellington on a 
recent tour of the institute. 

After the tour, Wellington 
gave orders for hastening the 
development of the system 
which incorporates hardware 
from a variety of sources and is 
said to be very robust for 
classroom conditions. 

The polyrechnic has been 


given the go-ahead to prepare 
a proptotype for evaluation. But 
some computer industry com¬ 
panies are concerned that they 
will nor get an opportunity to 
put up a proposal of their own 
for school education. 

Three of the companies — 
IDAPS of Auckland, Marion’s 
Production Engineering 
(renowned for the development 
of a microprocessor-based au¬ 
tomatic petrol pump) and 
Wellington’s Computer Con¬ 
sultants Ltd — have taken their 
protests to Wellington person¬ 
ally. 

Representatives of the three 
companies recently had an 
hour-long meeting with him in 
his Beehive office. They arc 
anxious to get first go at any 
private sector involvement in a 


computers-for-schoo!s pro¬ 
gramme. 

The consortium was con¬ 
cerned that it might be left out 
of any project initiated by the 
Education Department, par¬ 
ticularly as other computer 
companies are being asked if 
they are interested in being in¬ 
volved in the polytechnic 
development, code-named 
"Polywog”. 

The consortium’s approach 
to the Minister was an attempt 
to outflank potential competi¬ 
tion by taking its case to the top. 

The lobbying appears to 
have kept it in the running. 
Representatives will meet with 
senior Education Department 
officials on Thursday. 

Under the consortium's 
proposal, IDAPS would be re¬ 


sponsible for development of 
the software involved in setting 
up a computer system in 
schools. 

Production Engineering has 
obvious experience in success¬ 
ful microprocessor-based 
manufacturing. 

CCL, while basically a 
software-oriented company, 
would handle international 
marketing and distribution. 

The riches to be won include 
the local market, reckoned by 
one source to be worth tens of 
millions of dollars if the project 
incorporates industrial re¬ 
training programmes. Interna¬ 
tionally, educational computer 
business is already huge — and 
growing rapidly. 

The market for educational 
software in the United States 


will be worth about $600 mil¬ 
lion in 1982. 

A source within one of the 
group admitted: “We felt that a 
consortium of local companies 
would carry more weight (with 
the Minister).” 

The source also commented 
that "it is important for local 
industry to work together 
rather than compete against 
each other”. 

The consortium has pur 
the support-private-enterprise 
factor before Wellington. 
“This is a big chance for the 
Government to let a big con¬ 
tract to the private sector for 
development of a public sector 
project. It's an opportunity to 
show that they support export 
industries.” 

The companies have been 



keen to impress on the 
ticians that the Ed** 
Department should -am ft, 
priorities right first 1 ’. 

They say the Polywog*. 
tent is basically hardware^ 
at this stage. What needs i 
come first, they insist, is D 
appreciation of what is requia; 
for the education system. 
what programs are nqnjg 
and so on. 

The hardware to be usedxL 
then look after itself. 

Our source said: “Polywogn' 
this stage is just another k 
‘’Wc’rc not against therein 
vent ion of the wheel but nk 
needs to be done is for them ^ 
decide what they (the [dilu¬ 
tion Department) wanned; 
with these devices in ifc 
schools. No-one has defiotj 
that yet.” 

IDA PS already claimsiW 
start in the field. Staff hau 
done considerable rcscardiu 
computer-based eJuaoi 
systems. 

The company is known r 
have discussed p#«iK; 
projects with the Eduon: 
Department for well overasu 
and, at one stage, prcsenteJi 
pilot scheme proposal inur¬ 
ing some 20 schools. 

Thai proposal was shell.-1 
The first indication rtui c: 
company had of reneveto 
rest was a press report in¬ 
scribing IMywog and £: 

M in isicr's enthusiastic react - 
to it. 

Clouding the issue further t- 
the Development Fiiutw 
Corporation’s in vehement 
Through its Applied Ted 
nology Programme, die a* 
pi -ration is involved in 
to fund the commercialism 
of public-sector invennoc. 
such as Polywog- 
DFC staff have asW « { 
number of companies u 
arc interested in becoming in¬ 
volved in any coming 
development of Polywog- m 
IDAPS and Product** & 
ginccring were among 
companies approached. 

The response from c&J 
companies has been 
hut the DFC believes thoefi 
still a degree of sce P uc 2L 
the marketplace about 
polytechnic staff 
sources to produce an 

seeking private 
ment in the Polywog Pg, 

A DFC spokesman*IV, 
the end of the 
product being 
education systern 
it will have tositaWJw|5rf 
private sector Egg” 1 
compete on its 
The conWig*S4 
going to the iPoWgJ* 
the debatew to 
member-company .jj. 
private sector.:-.**^;., 
volved. , 
Meanwhile, V* 

ishottingupf° r8 fSi®l' 
schools. This upyjjj ntf 
States-ow^d.Gogvpr- 
showing off 

tional system through VTj. 

live ‘ .demorptrauons^i. 

number 

departments, • 

: EducationD^^P 

, ti, c puta »yWSaH. 

lighted in 

series -TWAWSJI 
was first 
over a yeaf ago. 
did not 

. rene^edi 1 

04 the 

; ing a system 
' dustrial ■&&&$& 


byRae Mazengarb 

DEVELOPMENTS in the 
information retrieval business 
^ s uU being kept closely 
unwraps by the groups in- 

idvei . 

Details of the systems to be 
used and personnel involved in 
^ projects Hrc being kept 
seettt because there are 
people we don’t want 
wemtanass”, said one source. 

ITtllington-based Newztel 
tfen Agency Ltd remains 
cagey about suggested links to 
an Auckland company, Telpac 
Systems Ltd. 

jn Auckland, Telpac chair- 
miQ Brace Grierson is un¬ 
tiling to mention the names of 
those involved with his busi¬ 
ness. But he talked about a 
■team" in Auckland, Welling- 
1 or,"and various other places". 

iViiriona/ Business Review 
attempted to untangle the web 
of company links a few weeks 


■ago but found people unwilling 
to talk about their businesses. 

It is not dear if Newztel and 
Telpac — a fully owned sub¬ 
sidiary of Commercial and 
Educational Information Bu¬ 
reau Limited of Auckland — arc 
working in concert. But mate¬ 
rial published some weeks ago, 
indicates that the two groups 
were planning a joint venture. 

What appears to be an early 
brochure on the Newztel ser¬ 
vice identifies Tdpac System 
Ltd as the organisation “which 
wilt be marketing the Newztel 
service". 

Newztel, according to the 
brochure, is “a new concept in 
news and current information 
brought right to your desk". 

The service, it says, is a 
“revolutionary concept'*. Ifn- 
like the conventional public 
news media, it gives clients as 
much detail, explanation, and 
interpretation as requested. 


“You do not have to be content 
with what the public news 
media provides to satisfy the 
average interest of some mass 
audience." 

Retrieval is achieved 
through the desk-top informa¬ 
tion receiver, Apple II Plus, 
according to the paper. 

Newztel — in association 
with Telpac - has pro¬ 
grammed the Apple micro¬ 
computer “so that you can be 
constantly in touch with the 
ever-changing pattern of cur¬ 
rent events, with instant access 
to the Newztel news head¬ 
quarters in Wellington," it says. 

The news service will be 
compiled “by one of the finest 
and most experienced jour¬ 
nalistic teams ever assembled in 
New Zealand. You will recog¬ 
nise the names which appear on 
Newztel bulletins. They will 
have the assistance of consul¬ 
tant economists, lawyers and 


other professionals who will 
bring depth, sophistication and 
authority to the service.” 

The brochure suggested the 
hardware configuration 
recommended by Telpac was: 
Apple II Plus 48K. micro¬ 
computer fitted with disk drive 
and video monitor. 

Approximate cost was $6200 
if purchased by the subscriber 
or approximately $42 a week if 
leased. 

The video system was con¬ 
nected to the public telephone 
system by a standard NZPO 
modem, according to the paper. 

The subscription to the 
Newztel News and Current 
Information Service would be 
$340 for six months, which in¬ 
cluded the necessary software, 
it said. There were a variety of 
casual and contractual arran¬ 
gements available to clients. 


depending on their individual 
needs. 

A seven-page demonstration 
bulletin dated August 11 1980, 
followed the service brochure. 

Two further pages on behalf 
of Telpac detailed advertising 
time and space formula, price 
schedule tor the “Top 100 
Captains of Industry", and the 
Newztel special business and 
current affairs service. 

The “Top 100” service, it 
was explained, was highly 
specialised and aimed 
specifically at the decision¬ 
makers in business, commerce, 
administration and the profes¬ 
sions. “Colour advertising, 
phone prompting and special 
graphics illustration, as part of 
advertising copy will only be 
available 10 advertising clients 
after a three month invol¬ 
vement on 1 he Telpac system — 
established favoured diems 
only.” 


Promotions and advertising 
controller was listed as Mcrvin 
Lawler. 

Asked to explain the 
document, Grierson said the 
other day: “U sounds like an 
early draft”. He declined to 
elaborate. 

Asked about the equipment, 
he said it was an “assembly” of 
different makes. The group was 
linking existing equipment hut 
using “new techniques". 
“Wc’rc applying Kiwi ingen¬ 
uity,” Grierson said. 

Asked to name the people in 
the “experienced journalistic 
team,” he declined, but said, “I 
CHn tell you they arc crack 
journalisTs”. 

Ncwzicl’s Peter A eland is 
also keeping a low profile. His 
only comment on the brochure 
was that it sounded 
“fascinating”, but he declined 
to elaborate. 


From legendary Talbot comes 

The new spirit 

of the open road! 


U We came over the crest and into the 
valley. Ahead of us lay an open loping 
stretch of road. As we drove on, the road 
dropped gently, ran flat and diagonally 
across the valley floor and then started to 
rise toward the valley's rim. Before it 
reached the top, there was an 'S' that 
flicked right, then suddenly left. 

After a long and beautiful day, hours of 
enjoyable driving, a sudden moment of 
concern. Change down quickly. Just a 
touch of the big front disc brakes. Faster 
than I should be, but confident. In that 
instant my Talbot Alpine GLS became the 
car I expected it to be. 



VM* - 



The balance was superb. 

With my foot down I could feel the 
front wheels pulling us through. Positive 
steering. Driving acceleration. 

There are, I believe, only a few drivers who 
would really appreciate a car like this. To 
me driving Is a valued freedom. It is a love 
to which the new Talbot Alpine responds. 
The new Talbot Alpine is a different style of 
car from the dull average. 11 
It needs a different kind of driver.#* 

' the' looks’ of the rrewTalbot Are clean and 
functionalyetthere's more than a touch of 
European elegance. It Is a practical family-sized 
hatchback that drives as though 
‘ it was bred at Le Mans. 

■ : You nead all the modem words to describe the new 
■/Talbot Alpine GLS. Efficiency. Technology. Torque. 

; Precision..In addition there.Is the built in 
:, performance values •• * • ; ; 

. : of the legendary Talbot marque. 

From Talbot , the new spirit of motoring , 
comes the hew Alpine ^ 
the spirit of the open food. ' ■■ .■ 

r At'yourTodd Dealer rioto. ; • mmggj 

■■ • f • • ' ■muiIomup 


INCLUDES eidvtrorvo yd: o'* ' 

St'S 0 ?- Pow « r,ron ‘ ciisL ; 

=4.l-oad adjustable headlamps beam. 1| | t , Dl( , ltai dock. 

r. r "': l ' nen ^ a liOn including no less than '0 vV.cukKd ■ - ■: wishwipe. 

P J ’-fbl rear inertia seat belts. Heated rear wtndo* pus d,Ur,t u.w 
! °9 lamps. Plus, naturally, stereo*radio casse.tr pia f u. 
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New Zealand’s Authoritative Weekly Newspaper 

On 6 November a unique New Zealand 
publishing event takes place. The first issue 
of a new, quality tabloid newspaper, 

The Nation, will be on sale at newsagents 
and dairies. The Nation will be the best 
researched and planned new publication to 
hit the New Zealand market for many years. 

-A top-line editorial team_ 


mm- 




Ian Fraser 

New Zealand's beat-known and 
mofltmoflt incisive TV interviewer, 
known form ‘Dateline Monday- and 
nb current "Newsmaker" series, but 
also a satirist, theatre and arts 
reviewer and musician. Ian Fraser 
has a solid background in radio and 
TV current affairs and the arts. 


Warren Mayne 
For 12 years a nationally-known 
commentator on TV, radio, 
broadcasting and the media, - and 
known for a sharp pen. Familiar to 
readere of the Christchurch Star and 
the Dominion, Warren Mayne has had 
a long experience in newspaper 
journalism, 





Julian O'Brien 

The man who knows hie way round 
trade, agriculture and industrial 
affaire, with experience In newspaper 
and radio journalism. Formerly an 
Industrial roundsman, he has recently 
been Radio New Zealand's trade 
expert, spelling it out regularly on 
'Morning Report'. 



Glynls Green 

A writer with equal inBlght into 
personalities and political isBues. A 
former metropolitan journalist with a 
penchant fbr personality profiles, aha 
cornea to The Nation straight from her 
office In tho Parliamentary press 
gallery. 


What The Nation will deliver: 


- - - - — - - ■ ■ I ^ v 

The NatiQn will help readers understand the thoughts 
and attitudes that shape a nation's actions — so that 
today's news stories will illuminate tomorrow's events. 

The Nation will answer two key questions for its readers: 
Whats going on in New Zealand and the World?" and 
TVhy is it happening?* 

The Nation will offer up-to-the-minute news, comment 
and opinion from New Zealand’s top journalists, 
columnists and cart oonists. 

An exciting, new, quality consumer- 
profile for advertisers 

In August 1980 a major Heylen study looked at The 
Nation s target market - the top 25% of New Zealand 
households. A feature of the survey was the presentation 
to the Bamploof a complete, printed. 36 page mock-up 
issue of The Nation, along with a detailed questionnaire. 

Prom the Heylen survey a clear profile emerged of 
prospects for The Nation: 


Target 

Potential 

Average Prospect 
Income? 21,837 
Spending Patterns 


Household Incomes $15,000 + 
46% ‘likely* to buy The Nation 

High levels of discretionary 
income 


Prospects are low listeners to radio and 
low viewers of television 

This profile |b good news for advertisers and their 
agencies. It presents an opportunity to regdi, in a single 
: publication, a quality target group with high 
discretionary income. What's more, their low attention 
levels to electronic media have made this important 7 
group difficult to reach,with cost/effectiveness. The 
Nation will meet this need. . 


The Nation will contain major international stories from 
toe best writers of The New York Times, Christian 
Science Monitor, Asian Wall Street Journal, and 
Britain’s Financial Weekly. 

Special features on Travel, Leisure, Fashion, Sports, 
Movies, Books, People, Eating and Drinking — and 
rolitles, will round off a quality newspaper produced for 
concerned and discerning New Zealanders. 


Want to know more? Ask Pat. 

Pat Brockie has full details on the 
Heylen profile. The Nation offers 
spot and process colour for quality 
advertising to reach a quality market. 

Telephone Pat Brockie, 

Wellington 721-114, after hours 786-428. 

Pat Brockie, Advertising Manager, 

The Nation 

The Nation, post this coupon now ^ 

THE NATION mm 

P.O.Box 808, Wellington. 1 

° To^mer pro«ta Urther information « The Nation’s advertising rates and 

a Please send me a complimentary copy of The Nation. 

: Name:.. • ... 

Address: _ ■ ■ ' ■ I __ ' ■- 



■. , - You’ll need to read it „ . 

■'. Published by International Publications Ltd, 81 Harris 9treet, Welling 
t Wm * P;C) ' ,!Bo *808,Telephone721-114 : . 


’."H-••• 
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Looking at ads inside-out through consumer’s eye 


by Grev Wiggs 

are millions of dollars wasted 

in advertising? 

Is is time to jettison copy 
strategies such as positioning, 
image and the unique selling 

propostion? 

Does advertising research 
provide the basis for creating 

effective advertising? 

These arc some of the ques¬ 
tions raised in a challenging 
monograph entitled .■! 
Consumer's Eyeview of Adver¬ 
tising and written by account 
director Barry Manley for his 
agency Mackay King. 

It sets out to describe his 
company’s method of tackling 
ihe creative task but in the 
process attempts to dent, if not 
demolish, some long-held and 
ihcnshcd advertising theories. 

lie claims that marketing 
research does not go far enough 
into the role of advertising in 
the marketing mix and that 
advertising research is more 
concerned with content and 
fnrmm than the substance of 
advertising. 

Ihc marketers approach to 
advertising relies on traditional 
theories. 

1 he academic theories 
pcopruinded by psychologists 
tml sociologists, such as those 
relating to congruity and dis¬ 
tance, may well be relevant 
to deep social attitudes but do 
nut apply to the trivial con¬ 
siderations involved in making 
im'JiJ'inj: divisions for every¬ 
day products. 

Agency theories such as the 
unique selling proposition, ad- 
Jid values, positioning and 
brand image carry the danger of 
manufacturer-orientated ad¬ 
vertising resulting in over¬ 
selling and over-claiming. All 
an be right in particular si¬ 
tuations but can not be rigidly 
applied to each and every 
product or campaign. 

. Traditional theories are too 
jmrospective,” the paper states, 
concerned more with the 


manufacturer or with their own 
disciplines than with real live 
consumers. Their approach is 
to look at what advertising does 
to the consumer.” 

There is no point in looking 
for an overall theory, argues 
Manley, because adverti¬ 
sements work in different ways. 

His answer is that the newer 
theories, deriving directly from 
facts about the consumers - 
how they behave, make deci¬ 
sions and what they do with 
advertising — provide a belter 
basis for the way we should go 
about creating advertising. 

Consumers generally use 
ads, respond to them, in these 
ways: with direct response — 
"Just what I’m looking for"; to 
seek information - tilling in a 
coupon; to relate to needs - 
“what a good idea”; to recall 
satisfaction — “that reminds 
me”; in modifying attitudes - 
looking at old products in u new 
light; and in reinforcing atti¬ 
tudes - the “I knew I was right" 
response. 

Simply put, it isn’t so im¬ 
portant to know what adver- 1 
lising docs to people as what 
people du to advertising. 

"Sondvcriisiug planning and 
advertising creation is about 
defining the desired response 
from the consumer to the ad¬ 
vertising. 

“Only a series of the right 
questions in any research pro¬ 
gramme can precisely define 
how consumers should respond 
and suggest the kind of adver¬ 
tising which will produce rhe 
desired response. 

The creators of advertising 
need to understand the 
consumer's relationship with 
the product and its rivals, how 
the consumer behaves when 
shopping for a particular brand 
and how brands are differen¬ 
tiated. 

"Advertising can stimulate 
rational responses and a whole 
range of emotional response 
plus a range of social, cultural 


and psychological responses 
relevant to the product category 

“When you know what the 
required responses should be, 
you know how to make more 
effective advertising and to 
understand the actual dynamics 
of the communication 
process.” 

To tilt at the accepted con¬ 
ventions by which the creative 
process is primed or stimulated 
is not only a courageous but a 
useful thing to do. 

At worst, it forces those who 


Advertising jubilee 


miBht we ^ say that 
the advertising business rhe 
of an account by an agency 
not news. 

hr!" * at , case » toe joint cete- 
!| on of 50 years association 

cl ' cm an{ * agency 
eertamly must be. 

h happened the other week 
" "untdin where Mr Hallen- 
cl,? , 8 previouslysetupa 
,h'„ ln 8 factory, opened a retail 
U r m w 876 - And where John 
S^ghMeft the printing 
an J " C mana ged and opened 
Jn advertising agency in 1903. 

millih 30, Wallensteins, then a 
n,.,. : brar ) c h clothing chain, 
mw '^ advertising account to 
since hasrcmain ed there ever 

* of the two companies. 

Ted 

^■"der. , aid that he was 
S ° f long term as- 

•klTm? hl r com P an y has 
with toe companies 

* ” which ,t does business. 



JIWs chairman, Jim Belich, 
replied that 50 years service to a 
client was no reason for com¬ 
placency. 

The cynics notwithstanding, 
the advertising business is 
relatively conservative when it 




defend their articles of faith to 
re-examine and justify tlic 
reasons for their beliefs. 

At best, it may lead to new 
thought paths or new start- 
points on thinking creatively. 

Although there is no press- 
button formula for instantan¬ 
eous creative response there are 
various techniques which can 
serve to trigger the thought 
process. 

What Manley and Mackay 
King have done is to place a 
fresh emphasis on looking in¬ 


side-out through the 
consumer's mind and eyes and 
that is an important and per¬ 
haps neglected attitude. At the 
same time they have challenged 
the universal, as compared with 
the selected, application of es¬ 
tablished theories. 

Bui Manley must also 
remember that challenge and 
assertion are not substantiation. 
Many of the “theories" he at¬ 
tacks arc well argued and 
documented. And although he 
discards them in part, he is re¬ 


placing them with still another 
theory but without supportive 
evidence. 

If he and the agency want not 
only to exhort but to persuade, 
then future editions of this 
paper must provide case-book 
evidence that will add authority 
and conviction to the premises 
advanced. 

If we arc about to throw out 
the bathwater, the new 
squeaky-clean baby must attain 
l’iunket standards in all re¬ 
spects. 


Jim Belich... no reason (or 
complacency 

comes to account changes. 

These make the headlines while 
enduring'.relatiohships.iehd to 
be unremarked. 

The respected international 
advertising agency BBDO lists 
as its oldest client the Ham- 
mermill Paper Company, an 
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Because Adler offer the best torn beginning ID end. Tire best range, tfie best of German technology and 
ttebest back-up service. All of which applies to the entire range of Adler office equipment including the 

superb new single element "golf-ball ’ machines. 

The Adler SE 1000CD “golf-ball" Typewriter and the Adler SE 2000 "golf-ball'’ Word Proce^or/Toct Editor 
-single element machines creating new standards around die Vyorld and now available in New Zealand. 



ADLER SE 1000CD TYPEWRITER 

The most advanced arifbsU lypcwrini awJUbfc with lwtmes ih.it 
offer instant increases in office efficiency. Like iiBunt automatic 
lift-off collection, dual pitch, hedt-apne^ C*o^op««ioft stltfU 
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ADLER SE 2000 WORD PROCESSOR 
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Cressida 

Toyota announces a rare car. 

Cressida combines technology that is uniquely Toyota, 
with luxury that success deserves. 

Here is more sheer comfort and prestige than one 
might reasonably expect. 

A quick two litre engine gives you thrust without 
thirst-a very responsible consideration for thinking owners. 

The instrument display includes, amongst other 
uncommon delights, a quartz crystal clock and fully integrated 
cassette stereo. 

The front seats are infinitely adjustable,- and the 
driver’s seat embodies a lumbar support zone which you adjust 
to gently ease lower back fatigue. 

And because Toyota make the Cressida, all this luxury 
is on top of quality. 

Not instead. 

Cressida. 

At the moment 5 speed manual $12,800 and 
automatic SB,300. 


iTOYOTA 

Ahead in the80i. 


TOYOTA NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 

Price's and specifications Bub|ect to oMob without notice 


' 1670B' 
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Polyurethane, wide wheel skates roll in new craze 
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Profile 


by Lindsey Dawson 

WHEN kids ask Mum and Dad 
for a set of wheels these days 
they’re not talking about cars, 
but roller skates. 

The skating boom has hit 
New Zealand again and for 
anyone who was smart enough 
to get into the business at the 
right time, the profits are 
rolling in. 

Those involved hope the 
craze won’t be as short-lived as 
the skateboard boom which was 
largely confined to adolescent 
boys. Roller fever is a family 
thing with both sexes from 
pre-schoolers up taking an in¬ 
terest. 

It all began, of course, in the 
United States. Roller skates 
have been around for years and 
most adults will have memories 
of strap-on metal skates clat¬ 
tering noisily along suburban 
pavements. 

Polyurethane is behind the 


new roller revolution. The new 
wide wheels arc smooth and 
springy to ride on and the noise 
has been reduced to a smooth 
hum. 

But all-weather venues for 
mass skating are few and far 
between. There are only three 
full-sized rinks in Auckland, at 
Mt Wellington, New Lynn and 
Mangere with possibilities of a 
new one on the North Shore. 

The roller boom has meant a 
business bonanza for the big¬ 
gest one, 2700 square metre 
Skateland rink at Mt Welling¬ 
ton, run by the Mi Wellington 
Roller Skating Club. 

Manager Barry McDonnell 
is coping with up to fiOQ skaters 
at weekend sessions and is hir¬ 
ing new staff to handle the 
hordes. 

Three thousand skaters a 
week are attending public ses¬ 
sions which take up only 24 
hours of the week, and mem¬ 
bership at dub sessions is in¬ 



creasing rapidly. The club has 
bookings months ahead for 
school parties. 

Skateland’s turnover has 
gone up 350 per cent in the last 
18 months. The burgeoning 
profits are being ploughed back 
into improvements, including a 
carpeted lounge with viewing 


windows onto the rink with its 
80 metre speed track. The club 
has installed electronic games 
such as Space Invaders. 

In keeping with trends 
overseas, the new rinks make 
skating a pleasant pastime in 
comfortable surroundings. 

Discipline is strict. No 


An energy policy for 
energetic companies 



Today, the way you use 
energy can have a positive 
Influence on your company's 
operation. In fact the more 
energetic your company, the 
more you need your own 
energy policy. 

One of the first areas you 
should look at is the way your 
company travels. 

That’s where a Beechcraft 
company aircraft can help. 

You go when and where you 
want, and return when yoi/re 
ready. So you avoid time 
consuming delays, 
unnecessary overnight stays 
and Increase business 
efficiency..-.. 

Which helps you conserve 
another valuable form of 
energy. Your own. 

After all. you've got to h^ve 
the energy |o do business v 


when you get there. That’s 
what business travel is all 
about. 

Return the coupon opposite, 
or write on your company 
letterhead, and we’ll show you 
the facts and figures of 
Beechcraft corporate aircraft 
operation. 

Beechcraft—a range of 
aircraft types offering 
exception al perforin ance 
under any condition. 

;■. No pilot? No problem 1 

pilots and maintenance can 
be arranged on a contractual 
basis.. ■ • . 



N.Z. Distributors 

James Aviation Limited Private Baa, 
Hamilton New Zealand. Telex 21825 
Telephone 436-138 Hamilton. 
2989-021 Auckland. 


James Aviation Ltd 
Aircraft Sales Division 
Private Bag, Hamilton 


1 



I am Interested In the facta 
Regarding Beechcraft corporate 
aircraft operation. 

Name.. 

Address. 

Position....... 
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hooliganism or anti-social 
behaviour is tolerated. It’s a far 
cry from the seedy image roller 
rinks hud in ihc old days. 

American business people 
have been fast to capitalise on 
the possibilities aflorded by the 
skating phenomenon. 

A new glossy mugnzine, 
Roller Skating , is packed with 
ads featuring every imaginable 
roller accessory - from hoot- 
shaped carry bags, protective 
gear, slinky skating clothes and 
even skating whistles so that 
skaters can warn hapless 
pedestrians that they’re about 
to be bowled over. 

The American teenagers arc 
mad on roller disco — but 
McDonnell is reluctant to get 
into the disco scene at Ml 
Wellington. 

He said: “Disco has a bad 
name in New Zealand — it’s 
quite different from the States. 
We don’t want to attract the 
wrong type of people." 

Skateboarding parks are be¬ 
ing invaded by roller skaters 
too. South Auckland’s Skatopia 
is seeing five times more skaters 
than it did early this year, and it 
has also diversified into bicycle 
motocross. 

The growth of skating mania 
is good news for two young 
Aucklanders who saw it com¬ 
ing, Andrew Donald and Mark 
Sandman, who run the Chica 
Moiorbnard Company. 

They moved into the business 
two years ago at the winding 
down of ilie skateboard craze. 

Modern polyurethane roll¬ 
erskates were the coming 
thing, they were convinced, but 
had a hard job convincing 
buyers that skates would sell 
initially. 

Sales started slowly, but by 
May this year the kids were 
taking to skating in earnest, and 
the August holidays were a 
boom. And now the Christmas 
orders arc rolling in. 

Chica is in an unprepossess¬ 
ing, but rightly secure building 
marked by u tiny sign — an in¬ 
tentional ploy for security 
purposes. Roller skates are a 
very marketable item. 

The firm has to work hard to 
market the loeallv-made 
product. 

According to u rink operator 
the kids prefer American skates 
and few parents travelling ro 
the States return without a pair 
in their luggage. 

Imported Taiwanese skates 
are also on the market at $85 or 
so - much less than the $120 
comparable Chica skates go for. 

The difference is mainly in 
the boots attached to the 
wheels. 

“We could import footwear 
from Taiwan at $6 instead of 
paying $20 for New Zealand 
boots. But we prefer to buy 
locally because the quality is 


Commercial watchdog seldom barks in public ear 
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thing that falls imL 

anyway we like tosaZr 

industry. ^ , 

“Indirectly our fim,* 
bly supports about 500 j*: 
and we believe we’re mifcv 
good product at a priced 

relative to New Zealandct,. 
Donald said. 

Chica, which makes a 
range of skates and accwcre 
is oneoffivemanufaiurm; 
the skate-making businreiv 
two more groups aresaiduh 
considering entering ib tax 
kct. 


The industry hopes iluc6 
boom has a way to go ir 
Skating is being pranouJui 
fitness aid overseas, prcr.i!;; r 
exertion without tlie j*;; 
involved in jogging, fcj 
hockey is up and cmninjr* 
There are 40 teamsinAutk! 
alone. 

Donald and Sandmant^: 
skating mania io 
strongly right through u 
year but say they mllfcip 
close eye on trend* uhi.* 
iu possible future *!• '• 
linn. 
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He describes himself as a 
-fairly run of the mill” public 
Kfvant, hut concedes that 
because he has the status of an 
independent statutory officer, 
he is virtually his own master, 
subject neither to the pressures 
of the Trade and Industry 
Department, nor those of the 
political machine. 

His "boss" - if he has one — 
is the Commerce An. 

As the Examiner of Com¬ 
mercial Practices since 1977, 
Monaghan has never been a 
publicity seeker. He has never 
volunteered a public statement 
during the time he has been in 
office. 

That docs not mean he is not 
prepared to take a strong stand 
on issues. ”1 don’t shrink from 
making a decision," he insists. 

In an age of mergers and 
takeovers - and the examiner 
«es only the biggest — it is 
rarely that Monaghan refers a 
proposal to the Commerce 
Lommission. 

Those who work with him 
mv he has a remarkable ability 
in evaluate people and the bu¬ 
siness community, and as one 
loI league volunteered: 

“Inmost cases his judgment 
has proven right." 

Events since the Commerce 
Commission over-ruled 
Monaghan's decision on the 
L DNathans-McKenzies take¬ 
over were beginning to show 
he was right in refusing to give 
his consent, the colleague sue- 
gested. 6 

Something of “an old Greek 
scholar, Monaghan has an 
historian's ability to see what 
has passed and what is likely to 
evolve in the local and overseas 
markets, according to one ob¬ 
server. 

But he remains very much a 
private and thoroughly modest 
man, in spite of the series of 
high-powered jobs he has held 
'™8 career which includes 
^ diplomatic experience. 

Bom in 1917 in Otago, the 
5051 j minister, Monaghan 
"“wd around the country 
aunng his youth. 

He attended Canterbury 
University College, as it was 
z"? llcd ’ gaining a masters 
,n wtin, and would have 
“mpleied an English degree if 

aar* thearm y in Sep¬ 
tember 1939. 

Reserved in the NZEF until 
w;. n he moved to the 

hstory Branch where he 
u-J"* °T>cial archivist for 
for If® 1,He was responsible 
Elation of 

sp l n t two years in the 
to ih^ 2^** before moving 

? the indus,ries 
beam" for the ei 8 ht years, he 
2K CT B B ged in the 
P^mmary negotiations that 
*** m the drafting of the 


followed by a stint in Tokyo 
between 1972 and 1976. 

Then he took on the jobas the 
examiner, a position created 
just two years earlier. 

It's an important job, Mon¬ 
aghan agrees, but he has done 
important johs before. He used 
to be responsible for all our 
trade with Eastern Europe. 

One person who has worked 
with him said Monaghan had 
proved a most “suited" ex¬ 
aminer. 

Perhaps its a reflection of his 
diplomatic experience, but 
Monaghan was not the type of 
person who could be 
“pressurised by the emerging 
corporate strategists", he said. 

One business "strategist" 
who has often dealt with 
Monaghan describes him as 
“quick and practical in his ap¬ 
proach”. 

He is open-minded, an im¬ 
portant trait which makes 
company representatives ap¬ 
proach him willingly on the 
subject of takeovers, to gauge 
his feelings before a proposal is 
formally submined. 

He is seen as a “benevolent 
overseer”, the businessman 
said. But he has a genuine in¬ 
terest in promoting competi¬ 
tion. 

Monaghan describes his role 
strictly in terms of fulfilling the 
functions laid down under parts 
II and III of the Commerce 
Act. “When I look at a merger 
or takeover, the criteria are laid 
down... there is no way I could 
exercise personal preference.’’ 
he says. 

Does he see his role as ef¬ 
fective? 

"Partly.’’ The purpose of the 
Act is to encourage the 
development of industry by 
encouraging competition. 
While it is possible to set con¬ 
ditions, “you can lead a horse to 
water, but you can’t make it 
drink”. 

He admits that there are 
plenty of areas where there is 
not much competition. “It’s a 
slow business”. 

“In some ways the legislation 
is not as strict on the business 
community as in other coun- 
tries,” Monaghan says. 

Some practices which may 
be approved here are forbidden 
in other countries unless they 
can be positively justified: 

His comments are guarded. 
Monaghan initiated die Visa 
inquiry, the major examinable 
trade practice case last year. 
The Commerce Commission 
endorsed his findings, but the 
Government decided only to 
maintain a watching brief on 
the subject. 

Monaghan is quick to point 
out that he does not have any 
“personal” attitudes to business 
practices, monopolies, mergers 
or other like subjects. “I’m not 
allowed to.” 

But he does encourage the 
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Allan Monaghan 
proposals compared with 
previous years. Those of 
greatest significance were large 
companies seeking to expand 
their interest and strengthen 
their competitive position. 


a "benevolent overseer" 


The report noted a new and 
significant factor which Mon¬ 
aghan says the Commerce Act 
docs not yet provide for — 
conglomerates. Conglomerate’ 
activities spread through un¬ 


related fields of business ac¬ 
tivity. 

“The need for them, and the 
extent that they may assist or 
hinder the development of in¬ 
dustry is a matter which will 
require careful examination in 
the future," the report said. 

Says Monaghan; “I merely 
pointed out that this is a fact of 
business - companies are ex¬ 
panding by taking over other 
companies, sometimes in the 
same areas, but sometimes in 
quite different areas.” 

It has become a business 
reality, he says, that companies 
can grow either by expanding 
exports or taking over other 
companies. 

The party being taken over is 
not necessarily unwilling, and 
when he looks into n takeover 
situation, he looks at who ac¬ 
tually initiated it. 


He sees no reversal of the 
trend. Philosophically, he says 
businesses arc replaced, but 
there arc “new units coming all 
the time”. 

Most mergers and takeovers 
he dca Is with are routine; others 
raise important issues. He cites 
the Broadlands-Challengc 
case. “Some (people) were 
surprised I sent it to the Com¬ 
merce Commissiun. 11 

With two years to go before 
he retires, Monaghan says the 
experience lias been interest¬ 
ing. “I feel I've done a reason¬ 
able job," he says. 

He says that, after some J2 
years of Travelling, he is not 
keen to do any more; rather he 
wants to pick up on investigat¬ 
ing the things he worked on in 
the War History Branch. And 
he looks forward n» golf and 
fishing. 

“I’m not likely to die of 
boredom.” 



says, explaining that he Has no 
power to compel them to ap¬ 
proach him. 

He rationalises that an “open 
door policy” saves time. 

The examiner holds the 
views spelt out • in the 
department’s annual report to 
Parliament. The report for the ■ 
year ended March ,1980,'noted, 
the substantial increase in the 
number of merger and takeover 
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Cashing in on chips creates employment debate 


by John Sloan 

THE harsh realities of new 
technology prompted the 
recent stoppages organised by 
the Insurance Workers Union. 
The union sponsored a series of 
newspaper advertisements and 
a professional, glossy brochure 
to promote its side of the 
argument 

The union’s approach is 
clever: Pose a series of leading, 
disturbing questions and give 
an equally disturbing reply. 
What riles the employers is that 
many of- the disturbing replies 
arc based on facts rather than 
opinions. 

The unions have selected 
quotations from leading figures 
in the insurance industry to 
bolster their case. The union’s 
brochure, Pressure on People 
quotes New Zealand Manager 
for National Mutual, Gil Hos¬ 
kins as saying: “By im¬ 
plementing the system we have 


cut down, effectively, from 43 
people doing the typist and as¬ 
sociated clerical work, to a 
figure of about 28. That 
represents a 35 per cent drop in 
the numbers of people em¬ 
ployed in this area. So that's one 
factor. 

“I think it’s better because 
it’s more efficient. It gives us 
the capacity to increase 
volumes without necessarily 
increasing staff. It’s better in 
the sense that technological 
change is to my mind making 
the cosr of machinery cheaper 
than the cost of employing 
human beings. 

“I think rhat comes out loud- 
and clear.” 

The union does not quote an 
item that appeared in the Post 
magazine and insurance Moni¬ 
tor: “The introduction of new 
technology should not cause 
large scale unemployment ac¬ 
cording to a British Depart¬ 
ment of Employment study 


group report called Manpower 
Implications of Micro-electronic 
Technology. 

“The report emphasises that 
the failure to exploit the new 
technology would have more 
serious consequences for em¬ 
ployment and the economy 
than its application ... The 
creation of new products and 
services will raise employment 
prospects... Successful adap¬ 
tation to new technology 
depends on a flexible labour 
force and co-operation between 
workers and management.” 

The insurance industry is 
under conflicting, perennial 
pressures which threaten its 
very survival. These were 
recently identified by a British 
investment research team, 
whose conclusions are equally 
applicable here: 

• Over-capacity, resulting 
in increasing competition 
because of lack of opportunities 


in other fields in a dull world¬ 
wide economic climate; 

• The increasing effect of 
inflation on claims settlements; 

• Rising operation costs; 

• Persistent under-insu¬ 
rance; 

• Little practical experience 
in relatively new lines, such as 
product liability and medical 
malpractice. 

Not surprisingly, the sym¬ 
posium at the 1980 Annual 
Conference of the Insurance 
Institute was devoted to the 
impact of new technology. 
Tony Tate of IBM New 
Zealand Limited, commented: 

“Confronted with a high cost 
structure and a small domestic 
market, New Zealand industry 
already faces enormous com¬ 
petitive pressures in local and 
overseas markets. Failure to 
introduce new technology will 
only lead to a further erosion of 





Ever wished you had m extension to 
your company overseas? An office you 
could trust to get your Imports to New 
Zealand on time, in Al condition arid ..: 
wRh the minimum of fuse? That wtah : 
can come true when you use the 
freight forwarding services of 
NZExpress, NZExpress has a network 
of agents world-wide who wl act as 
an extension of your company to 
ensure safe, speedy delivery of your 
imports. NZExpress freight forwarding 
services wH arrange (as a complete 


pactegB or any angle operation) 
shipping and airfreight, land 
transportation, Insurance, customs 
Clearance, storage and : ,v- 
dellvery-to-your-door for ell your ■ 
Imports - largb and small. And, as a 
further extension of your oompmy 
overseas, NZExprtss can handle the 
transportatton'bf your exports 
anywhefe h the world. 

No 'matter Wh6t size the load, or 
whereyer in the work! lfa comfoa from 
: or going to, NZExprese ftSght?:^ r 


kwardjng services will dear the way, 
emetenthr and economically, ‘ 
ror forther information on NZExpress 

jrelgm forwarding services, gall the 
.Transport Manager at your nearest , 
NZExpress office. 
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competitiveness and loss of 
jobs. Put simply, more jobs are 
at risk by failing to introduce 
new and innovative technology 
dian by grasping the nettle and 
ensuring that we keep abreast of 
technological innovation. 

“There is no evidence that 
administrative/derical unem¬ 
ployment has increased sig¬ 
nificantly as a percentage of the 
total unemployed in the last 
four years. Also, as a group, it 
does not represent a significant 
percentage of the unemployed. 
Labour Department studies 
show that technological change 
appears tobea very minor cause 
of redundancy. In addition, the 
data processing industry is es¬ 
timated to have created ap¬ 
proximately 10,000 jobs in 
New Zealand in the last 10 
years.” 

Lionel Laing, president of 
the Insurance Industry Indus¬ 
trial Union of Employers and 
local manager of Yorkshire- 
General, takes the view that 
technological change has al¬ 
ways been with us, but the 
developmentof the silicon chip 
has occured faster than our 
capacity to adjust psy¬ 
chologically. 

Laing believes the unions arc 
taking a short-sighted view and 
are likely to jeopardise the in¬ 
terests of employees if they in¬ 
hibit the introduction of cost¬ 
saving innovation. 

In the past the insurance field 
was a labour-intensive white- 
collar industry. It has always 


embraced opportunity h 
reduce the drudgery nf 
taking manUBl 

m 8 greater job satisfic^f ’ 
employees and at the stmt 
increasing service , 
policyholders. : 

It cannot be denied, j 

Laing, that some jobs mnii- 

disappear - the routust ^ 1 
boring jobs - but exwriJ 
has shown that the faster^! 
is processed the more stiff*: 
required to handle input ngi 
dissemination. 

Laing says there should V. 
less play made of the job? dr 
will go, and more emphasanj 
on the retraining of staff fork 
new positions created. 

General Secretary of the | t 
surance Workers Urn* 

Graeme Ogilvie, told NBHie 
the union was not tabtiju , 
anti-technology stand. jj 

“Our Campaign fe. ' 

ployment showed quite daft ‘ 
that rationalisation and tot- 
nology in the industry al¬ 
ready had a marked effina 
employment We have m 
than 100 redundancies ewr 
year, often with drauq 
effects on the worker and die 
family. Other worker? tor 
kept their job but losfc 
promotion opportunities 

“Our campaign asksfct' 
more than your quew>.'- 
suggest. We seek this co-ope¬ 
ration with employers and m 
agree that these long tar 
benefits should include mc-re 
leisure and richer lives.” 
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PERSONNEL 

MANAGER 

Wellington 

OU R CLI ENT Is a large New Zealand data pio - 
cessing company operating a network In 
both the North and South Islands. 

THE STAFF is large with an average age 
under 30 years. Operational staff are spreao 
over the network. Technical and develop* 
ment staff are located In the Head Office in 
Wellington. 

THE POSITION requires a professional^' 
sonnel Manager with a keen Interest In P ,8n ! > 
Ing and developing manpower to tri® 61 ,. h 
rent and future staffing requirements * 
the emphasis on matching Individual , 
organisational needs. A structured nun" 
resource management system Is 
developed to do this. Other functions 
recruitment, staff communications, 
administration, maintaining records, an 
ministering staff services and benefits- 

THE SALARY Is negotiable at a level that#® 
attract high calibre applicants, , : 

SECURITY: no enquiries will be made andj? 
Information will be dlsclqsed without P • =. 
slon. . 1 \ ' 

Please apply in writing, mentioning Posltf# 1 
R.B. 1684, and giving relative details to. • 

• MR R.H. BORLAND 

L . MANAGEMENT RESOURCES.LlMITBU m 
. Box 11-237, Manner*, Street 3 

•■.Telephone;:861-680,'Wellin?t«^^g 
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Law 


GG assumes new significance in troubled times 


by Jack Hodder 1 

THE installation of a new 
Governor-General next week . 
las a political and constitu¬ 
tional significance which is 
probably greater than at any 
nine in our short history of self 
government. There is a grow- 
S, g awareness that the office 
which Sir David Beattie as¬ 
sumes is not purely ceremonial 
and that its powers are not 
limited to the declaration of 
local holidays for school-chil¬ 
dren. 

The office’s significance was 
illustrated in the most dramatic 
form possible with the sacking 
or Gough Whitlam’s govern¬ 
ment by Sir John Kerr. Closer 
tohome,ihe 1977 appointment 
of a former leader and then 
current Cabinet member of the 
National Government finked 
the office with controversy. 

The appointment of Sir 
David Beattie, a highly rc- 
peered judge of the Supreme 
Court, has provoked no such 
controversy. But his assump¬ 
tion of office coincides with the 
development of two situations 
which have already produced 
dose analysis of the powers of 
that office: 

• The prospect of a 1981 
General Election in which 
Social Credit electoral progress 
denies either of the older parties 
a clear majority in Parliament; 

• The growth of the band of 
public figures converted to the 
need for constitutional 
safeguards. 

The scope of the powers of 
the Governor-General is not 
widely known. In some areas it 
remains a matter of academic 
controversy. But some of the 
dustier chapters of the law give 
an indication of those powers. 

flic New Zealand Consti¬ 
tution Act, a United Kingdom 
statute of 1852: 

• Establishes a General As- 
“tnbly to consist of the 
Governor (read “Governor- 
Gencral’') and the House of 
Representatives; 

• Empowers the General 
Assembly to make laws having 
etlra in, or in respect of. New 
Zealand; 

• Sates that the General 
Assembly shall be held at such 
Jme and place as the Governor 
loy Proclamation) appoints; 

• Empowers the Gover- 

to prorogue or dissolve the 

general Assembly at his plea¬ 
sure; r 

• Makes it unlawful for the 
JJJ* Representatives to 

B,l! requiring an ap- 

■ wirh^ 3110 !? 0 .public monies 

datingr*if 5 , rior recommen- 
bonof the Governor; 

trarw 111 .!' 5 Governor to 

d ^? fis ° f iaws which 
° desirable to the 

ha!a h^ 1cS f^ at Governor 

» K iscrctl0n as to whether he 

11 cannot become law). 

pafe 917 ; 1 --Patent 
SISKS:** Great Seal of 
by u Wisdom” (wielded 

^ King George V)con- 
Wm S C ° ffi “ * 

Our m and over 

: Zealand” ^/k 1011 of Ncw 

eral n the . Gov emor-Gen- 
* rnembera >ff 0in ! 1 *”°“* M 
Council rf°L- 1116 Executive 
1 W inet) ’ bm ^ject 

^ law enacted by the 


Legislature (the Civil List Act 
which limits the field to 
members of the House of 
Representatives). 

Those very wide powers, 
together with the wide powers 
of appointment and regula¬ 
tion-making given to the 
Governor-General under a 
great many New Zealand sta¬ 
tutes, are qualified by an in¬ 
struction given by King George 
V contemporaneous with his 
Letters Patent. 

The instruction reads: “In 
the execution of the powers and 
authorities vested in him, the 
Governor-General shall be 
guided by the advice of the 
Executive Council, but if in any 
case he shall sec sufficient cause 
to dissent from the opinion of 
the said Council, he may act in 
the exercise of his said powers 
and authorities in opposition to 
the opinion of the Council, 
reporting the matter to us 


without delay, with the reasons 
for his so acting.'’ 

Govemors-General (or is it 
Governor-Generals?) have 
regarded themselves as under 
the “strongest possible obliga¬ 
tion 1 ' to act upon the advice of 
Ministers and, in New Zealand, 
have invariably done so. Thus 
Bills passed by the House of 
Representatives have not been 
rejected or returned for 
amendment. 

The opening of Parliament 
has been determined by 
Cabinet (and announced by the 
Prime Minister). And the 
hundreds of regulations and 
statutory appointments bearing 
the gubernatorial signature are 
not original inventions but have 
been wheeled up by the various 
government departments 
through the Minister. 

The two situations men¬ 
tioned earlier — no dear majo¬ 


rity in Parliament and demand 
for constitutional safeguards — 
are both discussed in an excel¬ 
lent essay by Professor Quen- 
tin-Baxter in a recent issue of 
the Victoria University of Wel¬ 
lington Law Review. 

He deals with the first in a 
very short space: “It is not 
the function of the Governor- 
General to form a view about 
the relative merit of possible 
contenders. His task is the more 
humble one of finding the true 
successor, by ascertaining the 
will of Parliament. Where no 
party has a majority, it will be 
the normal course for party 
leaders to conduct rheir own 
discussions until a coalition 
identifies itself and its leader.” 

The professor is more ex¬ 
pansive on the second situation. 
While not disbelieving in the 
possibility of the “supreme act 
of national will" necessary fora 


written constitution to take root 
in New Zealand (as advocated 
by a variety of both respectable 
and improhabic public figures), 
he raises the possibility that a 
re-definition of the Governor- 
General’s discretionary powers 
is a more readily attainable way 
of providing a check on un¬ 
constitutional executive action. 

What Professor Qucntin- 
Baxter specifically proposes is 
the passage of resolutions of the 
House of Representatives (with 
the prior approval of the 
Sovereign) setting out the re¬ 
defined conventions to cover 
the exercise of the Governor- 
General’s powers. 

He concludes his essay by 
setting out five draft resolu¬ 
tions, one of which would be of 
fundamental significance: “If 
the Governor-General is of the 
opinion that a course of action, 
proposed by the Government 
and opposed by segments of 
public and parliamentary 


opinion, raises a question of 
constitutional principle... was 
not, before the most recent 
general election, a normal or 
foreseeable consequence of the 
present Government's as¬ 
sumption of office; and that 
these considerations arc not 
outweighed by the present or 
pending emergency; he may so 
inform the Prime Minister” 
(who would then be under a 
duty to either modify or defer 
the proposal, resign, or advise 
the dissolution of Parliament). 

Such a change would provide 
a dramatic improvement on the 
present constitutional position 
and vet avoid the many pitfalls 
inherent in the various notions 
of bills of rights and written 
constitutions thus far floated. 
Such a change also implies ap¬ 
point ments io the office of 
Governor-General of the 
highest calibre. The Beattie 
appointment provides no ob¬ 
stacle. 
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tokfus about direct 

mail advertising 


Case Study Number One 


We asked Ogilvy & Mather (New «Ji A-h 

Zealand) Limited to tell U9 about one of iVlGUl3 Options! 

’S5"*£ am P a j8 ns - We With a low budget and a precise 
requested a Case Study from this target audience all other mpdii 

advertising agency (the loca! branch of an hal to be excluded as being cos 

of D Wh 3 ha . Ve ma< ^ e U9e ^efficient and wasteful^ 
or Uirect Mail to sell products ranging J>°S. 

_ _____, g 

The product is safe and W \ 

very effective against most t £lk 

Weeds. As such it is ideal iSu/ [ 'iiffllti 

For use in market gardens. 

After ex tensive trials the product 

was approved for npplication by the e\ 

Agricultural Chemicals Board at a lower^®^PK PuWifljrfjrl ■. Jlrar 

application rate; which meant a xSwohis Uland/^7 

significant drop in the W ; 

cost of applica I ion. SrLuT ' ; W* { 

Monsanto needed to alert \ n fy s3 _ Sv^.J-VI 

market gardeners to the uarBOLJR »vb— 

change and firmly point V ( \ p ✓'SyiWrtuP- 0 ' . 

ouUhe new competitive \* fciral 

The Target 

Market: -*?*’■' r .]$rr 

that this group accounts for . I .* ilotol: ft l R'AJ o. ||/ >' '1 

approximately 70% of the : . ’. A V 








Local press was an option but a 
circulation of 31,000 meant 
hiph wastage. 

Direct Mad made it possible to reach / 
177 of the 190 market gardeners by / < 
personally addressed Direct Mail.a / 
guaranteed reach of 93% at a / 
quarter of the cost of the next / 
best media option. / 

The Results: 

L The Monsanto sales force and the 

/ products local distributors reported 
substantial awareness of the new cost 
effectiveness of Roundup. Sales results 
were noticeably increased. 

Direct Mail: 

Where to Begin 

Perhaps the be9t advice we can give you is 
to consult experts... Direct Mail 
companies or. your advertising agency, 
expert help can make all the difference. 
However, no matter who i9 responsible 
for developing a Direct Mail campaign, 
there are certain factors you need to 
consider. We touched on some of them 
above; we've dealt with those in depth, 
and examined many others in similar 
detail, in a FREE booklet we've prepared 
on Direct Mail. , 

Our booklet, A USERS' GUIDE TO 
DIRECT MAIL, touches on the most 
important steps, giving general advice and 
considering specific problems. It won't 
replace specialist help, but it outlines the 
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main features of Direct Mail (both the 
advantage* and the pitfalls). 

For a FREE copy of the bi>oklct simply fill 
out the coupon below (or write on your 
letterhead for a copy) and place in an 
envelope addressed to: 

Freenout No. 1 
Marketing Manager 
PO Box 23 
Wellington 

NO STAMP IS REQUIRED-SIMPLY 
INCLUDE THE ABOVE FREEPOST 
NUMBER AND ADDRESS ON YOLIR 
ENVELOPE. 
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| Modern’s master nonchalant about millions 


by Lindsey Dawson 

! DEFINITION of a wealthy 

! -one who owns some $20 

million worth of painungs and 

ays he’s not interested in them 
from the investment point of 

” Baron Hans Heinrich Thys- 
jcn-Bomemisza says he col- 
lectsaribecause he enjoys it. He 
docs not buy in “a speculative 

way". . , . 

Such nonchalance is breath- 
mJcing. But when you arc 
chairman of the supervisory 
board of a business empire 
turning over some 2.5 billion 
Dutch guilders a year, mere 
millions possibly assume lesser 
importance. 

’Ik baron talks in guilders 
because his business is based in 
Holland and the Dutch Antilles 
for tax purposes. The Dutch arc 

f kind to foreign companies, de¬ 
clining to tax them again after 
they’ve already been taxed in 
their countries of origin. 

Part of the baron’s art col¬ 
lection is on show at the 
Auckland City Art Gallery. 
Some 60,000 Wellingtonians 
haw already seen it. Christ¬ 
church an lovers arc next on the 
Iw. 

[here are 108 paintings in 
the exhibition, “America and 
Europe: A Century of Modern 
Masters", It’s not often that 
New Zealanders have the op¬ 
portunity to see the likes of Van 
Gogh, Cezanne, Monet and 
Degas. The baron has more at 
home - that is,one of his homes 
- in Lugano, dose to the 
.Siiiss-IfaJian border. 

■ Ne offered to send the ex¬ 
hibition to Australia and New 
Zealand when a Thyssen-built 
ship was launched for the New 
Zealand trade. The collection is 
travelling the country under 
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He was in Auckland for the 
opening of the exhibition there 
on October 8, having promised 
to attend at least one of the three 
functions. 

Rumours have been voiced 
that the sending of the art col¬ 
lection was in some way con¬ 
nected with investment in the 
new Dunedin aluminium 
smelter. The baron denies any 
interest in the project. The 
Thysscn empire’s only interest 
in New Zealand is a “small” 
Wanganui company making 
farm equipment, an offshoot of 
the Dutch Zwceger company. 

“We’ve just enlarged the 
company here and it’s going 
quite well. Most of its output is 
being exported to Australia." 
Apart from sftme ship-building 
that was about all he was inte¬ 
rested in, he said. He replied 
“not at all” when asked if he was 
involved in the Dunedin 
smelter development. 

It is hard for him to get away 
from it all. From the state suite 
in the Intercontinental Hotel he 
could look down on the con¬ 
tainer terminal and pick out the 
shipping containers belonging 
to a Thysscn-owned container 
leasing company in the United 
States. 

About 50 per cent ol his 
group’s activities arc in Ame¬ 
rica, in companies dealing with 
packaging, glass manufactur¬ 
ing, car parts, pumps and in¬ 
formation handling systems. 

In Germany and Holland 
Thysscn activities include 
shipbuilding, other port ope¬ 
rations, gas distribution, and 
agricultural machinery. 

The baron inherited the bu¬ 
siness on his father’s death in 
1947. There is another brother 
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heavy security, travelling in who is a geophysicist. Much of 
three aircraft to minimise the his father’s industries lay in 
chances of catastrophe. ruins in post-war Europe. The 

A distinctive and well known 

WELLINGTON LANDMARK 
“BOWEN HOUSE" 

At the comer Lambton Quay & Bowen Street 



tategioally located Immediately opposite the 
r ?M. Memorla1, BeeWve and Parliament 
“UildlngB, close to the new Law Courts and 
the Government Centre. 

^ND: A mid-city Freehold with a total frontage of 161 
and containing an area of 6668 square feet. Zoned 
dim. ‘Retail/offices’. 

BUILDING: Having a distinctive and attractive 
sppearance, built of low maintenance permanent 
materials Incorporating two passenger lifts and 
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s 9 ft office epaoe above. This bright space, ao 
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ssslonal offices or leasing to provide an additional 
and lucrative Investment return. 
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Baron Thyaeen ... “not at all" Involved In smelter 
development 


building up of the empire must 
rank as one of the world's great 
industrial success stories. The 
baron admits to being proud of 
the achievement. The early 
years, lie says, were “rather 


difficult". 

He is a polite, rather stern 
man, with a weary smile and a 
soft voice which frequently 
tails off to little more than a 
whisper. 


He shakes his head when 
asked about the unpopular 
image that multinational cor¬ 
porations such as his have ac¬ 
quired, and the fears that people 
have about the influence and 
power they wield. “I don’t feel 
that I run any part of the world 
at all”, he says. 

“In my case the business is 
very diversified. The compan¬ 
ies making up the group arc 
much too small to have any kind 
of influence at all.” 

Commenting on world 
trends, he seems as uncertain of 
the future as anyone else. Arab 
fanaticism and their religious 
wars are worrying him, alth¬ 
ough he docs not believe that 
anyone will “start throwing 
atom bombs". 

He said he hoped the present 
recession would not deepen. 

“There are some signs in the 
States that it’s picking up n little 
bit. I doubt that it will pick up 


very strongly but I think that 
1981 will be an improvement 
on 1980.” 

He feels a new situation 
would arise as many countries, 
like New Zealand, try to 
become independent in the 
energy field. “Wc might get a 
situation in die future where the 
Arabs arc left with oil that 
nobody wants." For this reason 
he said the Arabs were invest¬ 
ing heavily in alternatives to oil. 

The baron's previous wife, 
the former Fiona Campbell- 
Walicrs, was burn in New 
Zealand. 

His wife and daughter also 
come to the exhibition opening. 
He has three sons, aged 30, 17 
and six. Thcclde.sc isworking in 
the business. 

It’s “a beautiful country”, he 
said, and he would like to crime 
on holiday again. But as fur 
Joing more business here? A 
rueful shrug. "It’s a very siimll 
imarket.” 
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Want to know more? 

Clip out the coupon below 6nd 
send for our free brochure. 
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Air New Zealand. ; 
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Slicing the cake to leave more than just crumbs 
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by Bob Stott 

THE conflict between private 
enterprise and State invol¬ 
vement in transport might be 
solved simply by allowing 
private operators more par¬ 
ticipation in the Government- 
run portion of the industry. 

The business of actually 
operating transport and its ad¬ 
ministration, is not easily 
shared. Highly specialised 
skills are required and central 
control is pretty well essential. 

But in the Held of ancillary 
services, there seems to be wide 
scope for more involvement by 
the private sector. 

At a lime when big business 
is seen to be getting bigger at the 
expense of small enterprises, 
farming out work by State en¬ 
terprises would be specially 
suitable for very small under¬ 
takings - even one-man ope¬ 
rations. 

State transport undertakings 
do farm out some work — 
painting contracts, building 
jobs and so on come up for 
tender all the time. Some jobs 
which have traditionally been 
done by departments are now 
let out an public contract ... 
others, once done outside are 
not any more — just to confuse 
the issue. 

Years ago, railways refresh¬ 
ment rooms were Leased out. 
Today the NZR runs them. 

Yearsago, NZR staff cleaned 
locomotives. Today locomo¬ 
tive cleaning contracts are let to 
private enterprise. 

Taking everything into ac¬ 
count, a job being done by a 
small firm, tends to be done 
more efficiently than by people 
working for a large undertak¬ 
ing, whether that undertaking is 
Government or private in own¬ 
ership. Efficiency in this sense 
seems to be related to size, 
rather than private nr public 
ownership. 

Most fobs which require 
skills already available could be 


offered to private enterprise, 
preferably in small contracts, 
with checks to ensure that a few 
firms could not grab all die 
work and end up with lifetime 
careers. If this did happen 
possession of a sheaf of 
Government contracts, 
renewable automatically every 
year could lead to a situation 
about as equitable as that sur¬ 
rounding possession of an im¬ 
port licence. 

An obvious example is to 
make more use of owner- 
drivers for pick-up and delivery 
services. Some State transport 
does use owner-drivers but 
more use could be made. As 
Labour's Roger Douglas sug¬ 
gested in his alternative rail¬ 
ways policy. Railways might be 
able to sell off trucks to staff, so 
that their drivers of today 
would be set up as owner- 
drivers. With such an owner- 
driver system firmly estab¬ 
lished, they could gradually 
move to an open tendering si¬ 
tuation for future work. 

Could Air New Zealand 
hand over all its ticket-selling 
activities to travel agents? Does 
the airline need to maintain 
down-town ticket-selling of¬ 
fices in cities replete with travel 
agents? More would be paid out 
in commissions but how much 
would be saved in overheads? 
(For that matter should the 
Government Tourist Bureau 
sell tickets?). 

In Time for Change, Rail¬ 
ways Manager Trevor 
Hayward speaking of track 
maintenance (26 per cent of 
operating expenditure) said 
that continued investment in 
labour-effective, track main¬ 
tenance machines and "prudent 
use of contract forces” would 
be the main features in this 
important area. 

Why shouldn't a fair amount 
of track maintenance work be 
carried out under contract? 


ADVANCED 

MARKETING 

TECHNOLOGY 

The positive factor 
In developing 
organisations 

1200 senior executives from manufacturing, ser¬ 
vice and government industries In New Zealand 
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Trevor Hayward ... prudent 
use of contract forces 

When the rail ferries started 
service, they were run by the 
Union Steam Ship Co for the 
Railways. Whether NZR runs 
them any better than the Union 
Company did is perhaps not as 
interesting as the point that the 
present "free enterprise" 
Government (to my know- 


Roger Douglas ... sell off 
trucks to staff 

ledge) has made no moves to 
hand this job back to private 
enterprise. 

There seems to be some 
reluctance on the part of Air 
New Zealand to hand secon¬ 
dary routes over to private en¬ 
terprise. Docs the Government 


encourage moves in this direc¬ 
tion? Should it? 

Could all airline catering be 
handed over to private firms? 

Moves toward letting free 
enterprise invade the ranks of 
the State services would be sure 
to provoke resistance from the 
state unions. But the change 
could be gradual. The State 
sector might welcome a chance 
to do their own thing. The end 
result would be that the State 
transport unions would be 
smaller but the membership 
would comprise skilled people 
- with skills specific to their 
particular branch of transport. 

When such a process has 
been completed, and the State 
transport organisations have 
handed over almost everything 
which does not require special 
skills or other qualities, would 
the user of transport be any 
better off? 


Such a development iju 
alternative to wholeuU 
regulation and deserves £ 
sideration. 

Pcoplearerighdyconc^ 
at the high percentage cfw : 
resources absorbed by t , 
State. In transport thiscoactn 
tends to surface in crieim^ 
regulate transport and kth 
enterprise havealaigertforf 
the cake. But deregulationnu, 
bring a waste of resourcesui 
higher transport costs. j 

Theprivaieseciorcouldgm ■ 

jarger share of the tnnsim 
industry, and the least riskm 
of doing this would be fonij 
State to remain in overall® 
trol, but work with primra 
terprise in some son of part¬ 
nership. 

It might be no bum fa 
what we have, but it couUfvi 
good deal better thanvfcm 
might finish up with. 


In the Ion 
the Fiord] 
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haul business 
series deal^ 


turns up trumps 

An endorsement of endurance from 
Fred Snowdon, General Manager 
New Zealand Express Company , Wanganui. 

kind of terrain my trucks work savings of over 6% and the 


“ Iphe kind of terrain my trucks work 
A in proves their worth pretty 
quickly. I soon know if I’ve made the 
right buy after a couple of gruelling treks 
over the Paraparas to Auckland. You soon 

g et to know how the newcomer fancies 
le pace. The maintenance bills tell 
anyway. 

"We’ve bng since taken the gamble 
out of new truck buying by opting for 
Ford D's every time. The policy of 
sticking with a winner has paid great 
dividends, and, judging by past A 

performances, we confidently expect ] 
the latest D Series to give us 10-15 years $ 
good service. \ 

"Downtime is way down. D Series’ 
easy access, tilt cab and detachable 
panels see to that. And when you 
add the proven reliability, grtjMgk 
additional fuel iiimBl 


best cab interior in the l y 't 

business, it’s easy to see why l U 
D Series comes up trumps l || 

l everytime. I 8 

"And let’s face it, a driver 1 S 
who’s happy with his 1 9 

working environment is .,11 

going to do a better job. 1 I 
"A trucking trump card 1 | 
hi the fleet means 1 

! * f '-"'r m0re mone y m ■ 1 

my- 'i-Jla It's a principle we're I! 

o•''-.rvjBr committed to.” ;| 
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Putting heat on the Canadians — instantly 


by Lindsey Dawson 

A NEW facrory in East 
Tamaki, Auckland, will keep 
many Canadians warm this 
northern winter. Recently 
opened, Robinson Industries 
plant, is producing an initial 
older of 50,000 American- 
developed quartz electric 
heaters under licence, and has 
higji hopes of exporting to 
Australia and Asia. 

The heater is the brainchild 
of former aerospace engineer 
Konrad Boekamp, of San 
Diego, who set himself up in 
business in a 2000 square foot 
factory two years ago. Today 
his plant covers 105,000 square 
feet and output in the coming 
year is expected to be worth $40 
million. 

Noel Robinson, whose firm 
also makes a range of small 
homeappliancesand Planhorse 
International products - 
modular systems for paper 


storage, access and display saw 
a Macy’s ad for the heater when 
he was passing through.Los 
Angeles early this year. 

He went into the store and 
was so impressed that he 
phoned San Diego. Unfortuna¬ 
tely the Kiwi accent can be 
misunderstood in America and 
the resulting mis-spelling 
meant that Boekamp was un¬ 
able to get in touch again. 

Boekamp was due to take off 
for Australia to have a look at 
manufacturing facilities there. 
His own plant was working at 
full capacity and demand was 
such that he needed more 
manufacturing capability. 

Boekamp arrived at Los 
Angeles international to find 
that he needed a visa to enter 
Austraia and couldn't board his 
plane. 

Result: Much frustration and 
one fired travel agent. 
"However, when I returned to 
San Diego a letter arrived from 
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Noel in New Zealand. I was 
able to change my travel plans 
and was so impressed with what 
I found in New Zealand that 1 
had to say to my Australian 
contacts that it was just a waste 
of time looking at Australian 
factories. I'd made up my 
mind.” 

The first New Zealand- 
made heaters have arrived in 
Canada, and Boekamp is im¬ 
pressed with the quality. 

Most of the electrical com- 
ponent s for the hea ters destined 
for Canada are imported, 
because they have to meet 
Canadian Standards Associa¬ 
tion' guidelines. But most parts 
for the production line which is 
turning out heaters for sale 
here, are made locally. 

Quartz heaters are not new, 
but Boekamp’s is the first ver¬ 
tical, free-standing, room 
heater on the market, as op¬ 
posed to wall-mounted, ho¬ 
rizontal models. They produce 
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infra-red heat which warms the 
objects before them rather than 
the air. 

Boekamp calls it the Quartz 
Energy Saver Heater. It can be 
run at either 750W or 150OW. 
“It uses as much electricity as 
any other 1500W heater, but 
produces almost instant heat. 
You don't have to wait to get 
warm.” 

Quartz heaters were first 
developed in World War II to 
provide some warmth for cold 
soldiers huddling in concrete 
bunkers along the Maginot 
Line, where smoke from a pot¬ 
belly stove would have been a 
giveaway. 

Boekamp became interested 
in them when he built a new 
room onto his San Diego home 
without enlarging his central 
heating system. The room was 
too cold for comfort on chilly 
winter nights, and he bought a 
quartz heater on a visit to 
Germany. It was so successful 






that it became a talking point I 
with dinner guests, and 
prompted Boekamp to work on i 
development of the heater as a I 
hobby. 

He was then the manager of 
quality assurance for General 
Dynamics and worked on test 
programmes for projects as 
diverse as the DC-10 fuselage, 
Project Mercury, the Atlas and 
Centaur rockets, the FI-11 
fighter bomber and nuclear 
submarines. 

He was with General Dyn¬ 
amics for almost 20 years - 
boom times for the aerospace 
industry. “It was a challenging 
rime. I worked pretty hard and 
I enjoyed it”. But the firm 
wan red him to move away from 
San Diego, and he wanted to 
stay pur. When the crunch 
came, he decided to resign and 
develop his hobby into n busi¬ 
ness. 

It rook $100,000 of his own 
money to get the business go¬ 
ing. "Nobody was willing to 
risk venture capital on a new 
product’ 1 . His friends and some 
of his relations thought he was 
crazy. 

He had seen a big decline in 
the aerospace industry how¬ 
ever, and although General 
Dynamics is now on the way up 
again ii is not what it once was. 

In 1959 when Boekamp 
joined the company, the Con- 
vair division had 55.000 em¬ 
ployees. By 1974 it was down to 
6500. "1 was one of the very lew 
lucky ones. I moved up in the 
company as it went down.” 

Boekamp began importing 
German-made quart/, heaters 
in 1M72. but had problems with 
quality, durability and life ex¬ 
pectancy and encountered 
American consumer resistance 
to wall-mounted hearers. 

He was competing with al¬ 
ternative forms of cheap en¬ 
ergy, but the Arab oil price 


hikes of 1973 helped to boost 
sales, when Americans found 
they couldn't afford whole- 
house heating systems. 

He decided that a vertical, 
portable heater would sell best. 

He then had to develop vertical 
quartz tubes — a different 
technology from the horizontal 
type. 

Quartz tubes are round tubes 
of fuzed quartz made from 
silica. The tube is filled with a 
special heating element. It runs 
at very high temperatures, 
getting as much as possible out 
of the infra-red spetrtrum while 
at the same time providing 
maximum life. The tubes arc 
very fragile and expensive, but 
a special guard is designed to 
protect them from breakage. 
Life cycle tests run at -9000 
hours. 

He left General dynamics in 
1974, and continued to develop 
his heaters. After two years he 
had three model s on the market, 
cleared by the American Un¬ 
derwriters’ Laboratories. 

He leased his first industrial 
space in May 1978, and hired 
his first employee the next 
month. Now he has 550 
workers turning out b00U units 
a day, six days a week. 

llie new Robinson indus¬ 
tries plant in Auckland repre¬ 
sents an investment of well over 
$500,1X10. The 15.U00 square 
fool factory employs about 50 
people. 

Much of the expense in sel¬ 
ling up the plant lias gnie inn> 
soptmiicaicd machinm. 
Tooling and die* haw been 
made by Robin*. <n induMries 
uwn i»>ulmaher > and $100,000 
worth ui' tooling has been cx- 
I ported for use in the Boekamp 
plant in San Diego. 

Boekamp came to Auckland 
for the official opening of the 
Robinson factory and to attend 
trade launches of the heater. 
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--- marketing _ _ _ __ Tourism _ 

Pacific promotion pays off for top tour operators Fijian airline plans aggressive expansion campaign 

‘EJ&T'SSZ I—IIIMIWI .MB 


AMBITIOUS and rapid in-, 
ternational expansion by top 
tour operator Ncwma n's Tours 
Ltd is on the brink of paying 
handsome dividends for the 
New Zealand operation. 

In Just over a year, 
Newman’s opened offices in 
Australia, Japan and the United 


States in a major marketing 
drive aimed at capturing a 
greater share of the growing 
Pacific Basin tourist traffic. 

Eighteen months later, that 
forward planning is now in 
position to take advantage of 
increased awareness of New 
Zealand as a tourist destina¬ 
tion, particularly in Japan and 
the United States. 


The company, says chief 
Tom Newman, is also operat¬ 
ing in-bound traffic into Aus¬ 
tralia from the other destina¬ 
tions. In fact, Australian-based 
lours attract three times more 
traffic from Japan than New 
Zealand. 

But the new Tokyo-Auck- 
land link is beginning to show 
results and Newman reports 
that forward bookings from 


Japanare “way upon last year*’. 

During the international 
expansion, the Australian base 
went straight into profit. The 
other two centres have been 
slower; the Lus Angeles office 
is nor yet paying its way. Bui, 
says Newman, the company 
did not expect the American 
operation to produce im¬ 
mediate results. Rather, he ex¬ 
pected a two to three year 


Luxury liner ups anchor for seminar cruise 


by Gordon McLauchlan 

A STYLISH mixture of busi¬ 
ness and pleasure will take 
place on the Pacific Ocean next 
month when a group of high 
commercial velocity Aus¬ 
tralian businesspeople join a 
special Ht-sca seminar on "the 
role of business in the modern 
world". 

The seminar is being 
backed by Melbourne radio 
talk station 3AR and P 3nd O 
Cruises aboard the “love boat” 
- the luxury cruise ship Sea 
Princess. 

The businesspeople will be 
on a normal 14-night South 
Pacific cruise out of Sydney 
(from November 6) visiting 
Brisbane, Noumea, Vila, San¬ 
to, Suva and Lautoka and will 
have social meetings with local 
businesspeople at some of the 
pons on the way. 

Spouses are invited on what 
must be the ritziest tax-free 
convention of the year. 

The four men who will 
conduct the seminar arc: 

■ Russel! Prowse, former 
assistant general manager of 
ihe Bank of New South Wales, 
who will discuss: banking in 
Australia, monetary policy, the 
use of banking services by in¬ 
dividuals and businesses, and 
the impact of changes on 
Australia's role in a changing 
world, with emphasis on Asia. 

• Trevor Sykes, deputy 
editor of The Bulletin and the 
"Pierpont" columnist, who 
will discuss the role of the fin¬ 
ancial press in business, news 
values and public relations. 

• Mery Lincoln, senior 
lecturer in business adminis¬ 
tration at the University of 
Melbourne, who will look at 
the financial trends of the 
1980s, pricing policies, man¬ 
agement of working capital. 


capital investment, take-overs 
and acquisitions. 

• David Maxwell, deputy 
general manager of TCN9, 
Sydney, who will look at the 
role of television and radio in 
business and how they can best 
be used. 

The fare for the cerebral 
binge is SA2801 each for 
a twin cabin on a share 
basis with $381 extra 
if you want sole use of a 
cabin. The fare covers just 
about every need — all seminar 
lectures, including prepared 
lecture notes, meals, a stocked 
refrigerator in the cabin (or 
special bar credit when there is 
no refrigerator in the cabins, 
which have full private facili¬ 
ties), shore excursions at each 
stop and, ir you live in Mel¬ 
bourne, a first-class air fare to 
Sydney and back to catch the 
ship. 

Pand O is now looking at the 
prospect of putting together a 
couple of seminars or conven¬ 
tions out of New Zealand 
during cruises next year. The 
cruise boom round the world 
holds up herier than almost anv 
other form of tourism. 

Cruise lines are Hying higher 
than airlines righr now and it is 
as much the special interest 
group as anything else boosting 
the attraction. Passengers out 
of New Zealand last year 
jumped by 49 per cent over 

1978, and the past winter has 
been a boomer with revenue in 
July 76 per cent ahead of the 
figures for the same period in 

1979. 

Sea Princess gets a lot of 
rub-off glamour from ihe 
television Lore Boat series, 
filmed aboard P and O sister 
ships. Pacific Princess and Is¬ 
land Princess. And 20th Cen¬ 
tury Fox is looking at scripts 
for a couple of Love Boat epi¬ 
sodes to be shot on a South 
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Pacific crurie, aboard Sea 
Princess, early next year with 
story-lines involving Australia 
and perhaps New Zealand and 
other South Pacific destina¬ 
tions. 

Plans are for two two-hour 
specials from the Sea Princess. 
The shooting will be during 
normal two-week cruises. The 
cruises will be sold as Love Boat 


specials because passengers 
have to be warned that pans of 
the ship will be inaccessible on 
occasions during the cru ise, and 
because they might even 
become “extras". 

If the experiences with the 
Princess are any guide, Aus¬ 
tralians and New Zealanders 
will flock ro book cabins on the 
Sea Princess Love Boat cruises. 


huild-up period. 

Marketing in the American 
market has been two-pronged. 
The more traditional coach 
lours and “special interest" 
group tours - an avenue which 
wuuld appear to offer New 
Zealand scope lor further 
marketing drives. 

' rhesc special i n lercst 
groups comprise groups with a 
common interest or expertise 
who are interested in a holiday 
in the sun, with a chance to talk 
and shop — a sort of busman’s 
holiday lor the wealthy. 

Newman’s sell the tours 
through travel agents of tour 
wholesalers in the United 
States. They tend to be direct- 
sell and the rewards can be 
good. For example, Newman’s 
have handled tours from 
groups such as urehardists and 
horticulturists. They club 
together to get discount rates 
and throw in a few pre¬ 
arranged visits to areas of in- 


u™ associrt tit * 

White noncofitap™^ 

arc particularly anxious 10 ^ 
vcnisc the tax-dedunibilmcj 
these tours, that as™■ 
proving ol considerable j nK . 
rest to such groups and clearly 
ot ters scope for increased New 
Zealand marketing. 

Certainly, says Newman, 
there has been increased 
American interest in the South 
I acilie as a holiday destination 
is growing, particularly as Eu- 
rope has become such a high- 
priced holiday venue. 

The gearing-up of its mar¬ 
keting operation in ihe«e 
Pacific Basin centres indicates 
a belief in long-term totirw 
growth by Newman's. 

Already Newman is fore¬ 
casting significant growth, 
he says income from all me 
seas sources will grow by 25pr 
cent to about $20 million this 
year. 


by Gordon McLauchlan 

AIR pacific, backed by the 
Fijian Government, is launch¬ 
ing an aggressive expansion 
programme to ensure the con¬ 
tinued growth of tourism, Fiji’s 
second biggest industry (after 

^The major international 
-airlines no longer need to stop 
a i Nandi for refuelling on the 
long-haul up and down the 
Pacific. Those that do stop are 
trying to keep their passengers 
aboard to the end of the line 
with point-to-point concession 
fares. 

Pan Am recently pulled out 
of Fiji. The big American 
carrier,has, over recent years, 
taken about 10,000 passengers 
a year into the country from 
North America. 

Continental is still calling 
regularly but is taking delivery 
of new DC 10-30 equipment 
which will give it the ability to 


overfly Fiji if economic factors 
dictate. 

The response of the Fijian 
Government has been to inject 
$2.7 million into Air Pacific 
and encourage the fledgling 
carrier to go out after the 
country's traditional tourists - 
Australians and New 
Zealanders. 

South Islanders can go to 
Australia more cheaply than to 
Fiji because they fly direct out 
of Christchurch. Those whose 
destination is Fiji have to add a 
costly domestic fare to Auck¬ 
land to the holiday’s expenses. 

So, Air Pacific is now look¬ 
ing at premises and staff for 
Christchurch plans an office in 
the southern city by around 
April next year; and could be 
flying in weekly with a 737, or 
more probably a 727, by Oc¬ 
tober next year. 

Direct links with Sydney and 
Melbourne arc planned and an 
office opened in Sydney this 



Fiji... currency difference keeps Kiwis away 


month. The betting is that a 
three-week service from Fiji to 
Sydney will open about April 
next year, with a two-a-week to 
Melbourne a few months later. 

Air Pacific already flics six 
times a week into Brisbane, 


linking with Honiara, Vila and 
Noumea on the way in or out 
on various services, using a 
BAC-111. 

The airline is Hying a leased 
737, and takes possession of its 
own next year. It may continue 
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with the present leased 737 and 
even lease another (from Air 
New Zealand?) if business gets 
brisk enough. It is more likely 
to try for the bigger, longer- 
range 727 on lease, probably 
from TAA which takes 
delivery of Airbus equipment 
early next year. 

Meanwhile, Fiji is going to 
be struggling to build tourism 
from New Zealand as room 
rates in resort hotels soar and as 
the currency relationship de¬ 
teriorates for New Zealanders. 
The exchange is hovering 
round F75 cents for $NZ1. A 
room at The Fijian hotel now 
costs F$78 a day. 

But New Zealanders, after 
baulking at prices in 1978, 
started going back in the 
thousands last year. They 
paused again at the beginning 


circle ... This is (he result 
of policies by governments 
both here and in New Zealand 
I know it has some effect on the 
tourist industry but currency 
values reflect the total picture." 

The question facing the in¬ 
dustry in Fiji is: Can it match 
the competition from Hawaii 
for New Zealanders? The 
ground content in Hawaii is at 
least one-third cheaper and it 
depends on how long the stay is 
whether the higher air fare for 
the longer distance makes up 
the difference or not. 

In the meantime, F'tji is 
getting 100 per cent growth in 
tourism from Japan. About 
4000Japanese tourists called in 
1979, mainly aboard Japanese 
Airlines charter services. 

With the scheduled services 
this year by JAL and Air New 


of 1980, down about 5 per -Zealand, touching at Nadi on 
cent, but the August figures way down and back, the 


again showed a significant 
jump. And they are now stay¬ 
ing lunger than in 1978 (eight 
days instead of seven). 

Last year, 44,434 New 
Zealanders visited Fiji, about 
22 per cent of the total 188,740. 
In 1978, the number was 
40,825, nearly a thousand 
down on 1977. This year the 
figure could come nut some¬ 
where near 44,000 again. Aus¬ 
tralians ore the biggest market 
with 73,191 visitors last year, 
just on 41 per cent ul‘the total. 

Fill's Minister fur Tourism, 
Transport and C'.ivil Aviatum. 
T R Vakatom, makes it clear 
that the Govern mom ihere »ec-. 
New Zealand .md Australia ,i» 
the main iiv.irW-.-i and will yu>h 
hard in grab a bigger share ol it. 
That is the major reason for the 
strong backing of Air Pacific to 
provide a network of links with 
cities in the two countries. The 
currency is a problem but Va- 
katora says he cannot see a 
Fijian devaluation in the im¬ 
mediate future. 

"It's not that the Fijian cur¬ 
rency has been kept so high, it’s 
New Zealand that devalues,” 
he told NBR. "At one time you 
may recall the relationship was 
the other way round but now it 
has come the full 


figure is expected to reach 
8000. Six or seven days of visits 
from 8000 Japanese this year is 
proving a Lucrative source of 
tourism revenue. 

The Fijians seem a little un¬ 
easy with the Japanese. They 
have opened an embassy in 
Japan and plan Fijian Visitors’ 
Bureau representation soon. 
But they have not tended to go 
bilingual for the sake of'the new 
visitors. If yi iu talk to the 
Fijians you can sense a dil- 
fidence in their altitude 
toward'- Japanese vimi«h- !' 
m.i\ be a culture cap that 
remains in be bridged 

Meatus tide the lap ine •• 
haw tv it bon chi link' m ihe 
loUtisin drain a- the-, h.uv 
done in some other destina¬ 
tions. Japanese interests own 
Mana Island but have sold 
former holdings in Pacific 
Harbour. There are signs of 
some renewed activity with a 
huge new Japanese restaurant 
going up near Pacific Harbour 
but there are plenty of resort 
hotels up for sale in Fiji and the 
Japanese have not picked up 
any of them. Fiji’s duty-free 
buying has little to offer 
Japanese, but they have shown 
strong interest in souvenirs and 
artifacts. 
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Optic fibres offer key to future communication 


by Elaine Williams of 

the Financial Times 

THE telecommunications in¬ 
dustry is on the threshold of a 
revolution made possible by 
hair-thin strands of glass called 
optic fibres, which eventually 
will replace the increasingly 
costly copper cables on which 
telephone systems are based. 

Each tiny strand of optic 
fibre is made up of two diffe¬ 
rent types of glass. This ensures 
that when light is projected 
down one end of the fibre, none 
of it escapes through the walls 
and almost bII the light appears 
at the other end. Even if the 
fibre is bent into a loop, light 
will travel down the fibre in 
apparent defiance of the law 
that I ight travels on ly in straight 
tines. 

In reality, the light bounces 
its way down the inside of the 
glass. 

Single strands are gathered 


into bundles to make a cable, 
and a steel rod is built into the 
cable to give it strength. Alth¬ 
ough the complete cable is far 
smaller than a conventional 
copper cable it can carry an 
enormous volume of telephone 
calls and other types of 
telecommunications" signal 
such as telex, television and 
computer data. 

Information, which is car¬ 
ried in the form of coded digital 
pulses, is superimposed on to 
the light signal which travels 
down the glass. The light itself 
is generated by a miniature 
laser or by a light emitting 
diode (LED). At die end of its 
iourney the light signal is 
decoded into its component 
parts. 

Optic fibres - a British in¬ 
vention — have advantages over 
conventional links that extend 
beyond size and operational 
capacity. They are immune ro 
electrical noise or interference 



Cable... carries telephone and 
generatedby outside sources. If 
an optic fibre cable is buried in 
the road it will not be affected 
by ordinary cables lying beside 
it. Conventional cables, on the 
other hand, have to be carefully 
screened from their neigh¬ 
bours. 

Optic fibres can also carry 
signals much further than 
copper cables before the signal 
needs to be electronically 
boosted. This reduces the cost 
of installing repeaters — as 


otnar signals 
telephone amplifiers are called 
— in ducts under the road. 

The British Post Office has 
been encouraging manufac¬ 
turers to move ahead with the 
development of practical sys¬ 
tems even though it will be 
several years before it becomes 
a major user of optic fibres. 
Even so, it has spent several 
million pounds installing sys¬ 
tems within the existing 
telecommunications network 
to gain the practical experience. 


from th 
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Major manufacturers that 
have provided equipment for 
such systems arc Plcsscy, 
BICC, the General Electric 
Company (GEC) and Standard 
Telephones and Cables (STC). 
All have trial systems operat¬ 
ing. 

Plessey last year installed a 
link between Slough and 
Maidenhead in southern Eng¬ 
land. Many more are planned. 

The industry does not expect 
to make substantial profits on 
fibre optics until later in the 
decade, but when growth does 
occur it is likely to be fast. By 
1987 some market analysts ex¬ 
pect the market value to exceed 
£60 million, with applications 
in telecommunications ac¬ 
counting for the largest share. 

The British Post Office 
became interested in the pos¬ 
sibilities of optic fibres soon 
after two socientists working ri 
the Standard Telecommunica¬ 
tions Laboratories presented a 
puper on the subject in 1966. 
The Post Office worked closely 
with the laboratories and with 
Sheffield University to lind 
suiiahlc sources ot glass male- 
rials and to look at the practical 
requirements uf optic fibre 
telecommunications systems. 

By the end of 1977 several of 
the major British manufac- 
| turers had demonstrated optic 
fibre equipment in working 
situations and the Post Office 
had tested its own system. This 
included a 6 km link between 
its research centre at Martle- 
sltam and Kesgrave in eastern 
England, and a 13 km cable 
between Manlcsham and Ips¬ 
wich. 

In 1977, STC inaugurated its 
own link between its laborato¬ 
ries in H itch in and Stevenage to 
the north of London. GECs 
experiment was carried out 
between Uxbridge and Ruislip 
along a 7 km route in west 
London. Plcsscy’s 14 km link 
was between Maidenhead and 
Slough. 

The next step from these 
experimental systems was to 
install production systems so 
that industry could gain further 
experience in the manufacture 
and installation of both the ca¬ 
ble and the equipment. This 
would also allow the Post Of¬ 
fice to gain operational expe¬ 
rience of the new transmission 
medium. 

The Post Office selected 18 
possible routes for proprietary 
systems and invited tenders for 
these routes. Each tender was 
assessed against a variety of 
criteria, including the impor¬ 
tant one: that the optical fibre 
system should not cost sig¬ 
nificantly more than the con¬ 
ventional equipment it was 
designed to replace. 

Eventually 15 . routes were 
chosen and in April 1979 the 
Post Office placed orders for a 
total of 34 systems for these 
routes. The total length of the 
routes is 450 km, and the total 
cable length 3600 km. 

The longest route to be in¬ 
stalled by GEC and completed 
by .1982, will tun 74 km 
westward from London to 
Reading. The second longest is. 
a 61 km cable from Basildon ro 
Colchester in eastern England, 
to be completed by STC in 
1982. . . 

In addition to inland routes 
■some work is beiing'carried out, 
on submarine cables. Early tills 
year the cable ship Monarch 
laid a 9 km loop of cable made 
by.STC at Inveraray In western 
Scotland,'This trial is specially 
important to STC because i t is£| 
major exporter of submarine 
cables. ' : 


But optic fibres have use 
other than m iclectunmunica. 
*“*?■ In the security field. 
Pilkington has been involved 
with the development offcnc- 
ing that has optic fibres \vov« 
into it. Each section of fencing 
carries a fibre with its own 
identification signal. If fa : 
fence is damaged the breaking 
ol the fibre eliminates one of iht 
signals to identify the location 
of the break. 

There are other application* 
in medicine. For example, fibre 
optics allow doctors to view 
organs inside the paiicnt. Oik 
fibre carries the light to il¬ 
luminate the stomach while 
another transmits the image*. 

The X-ray and other elec¬ 
tronic equipment used in hos¬ 
pitals generates high levels d 
electrical interference, and pa¬ 
tient monitoring >v\tcm\ and 
record-keeping compute 
need m be proiccted. Optic 
fibres are being considered in 
this context because of then 
immunity to electrical nok 

Pilkington specialises in in¬ 
dustrial applications and ha 'j 
commercial unit that nltci- 
complete systems m engineer- 
The company lus decided i» 
look at communication' ui 
fuel or ics and offices hecJiK 
they arc seen O' import 
growlli areas in the next te» 
years. 

Chemical and manulaciur- 
ing plain present problem- 
high voltages and high elec¬ 
trical noise levels, and danger 
from explosive and cnrrwu 
gases. Further automation cl 
process control in factories'' 1 !! 
remove workers from 
dangerous environments, but 
will create a growing need M 
reliable communication' 
between man and auionuric 
machinery. Optic fibres » 
likely to provide a solution to 
this problem. 

In 1978 the communications 

needs of a major British 
refinery were assessed in t" 1 ' 
connection, and at the ' jmi 
time CERN, the Eurog® 
nuclear research organisation, 
investigated possible flpp 1 

lions. _. mM at? 

According to STC, tj*** 
many applications in tnc 
lively new field of hydr«j»* 
One application of 
STC was a communica^ 
system to provide tekv 
and data links for 
mersibles that were subgi 

SSffiS—- 

the machine. 

. The electricity 
industry is 
major user. Many» 

communicauons sy 

arc in dose rf 

duetors ranyi^ ^^teniU 1 
volu With .^poss. 

ground differen^ 1 . ^ 

fble that in a typical sow ^ 

. heavy muld'^j^ 
cables linking the. . w » 
and the «■ 

central control and 
placed by 0Pt> cfi 2a lc diW 
Inl978itV»«“Sbce 

. nearly 70 per cent of opu 
. installations wcrefofKl^ 

networks,, 10 7 f ]csd 

• common antenna ]0 

circuit television **“3* 

. per cent for 

tions,3pef«nrfo ^ a l li{a .: 

:: per cent for 

tions, and 3 per an 
stations. u-nheefl^- 

■ Thtopiic fibre 
scribed as one of 

-citing, inventions ^ ^ 

. times. It has generated in ^ 

worldwide, J nc L cly beg^ 

, development has bare y 
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Effects and encroachment spelt out to PO staff 


by Rae Mazengarb I 

the Post office Union has i 
Bken the initiative in helping 
its 38,000 members assess the i 
likely impact of their working i 

environment. . 1 

With the co-operation of the i 
NZPO, the union has com- i 
pleted a report which - while 
not a definitive documentation i 
of the new technologies - is 
intended to help union 
member? understand some¬ 
thing of the challenges of the 
/unite. 

The report does not detail 
how many people are likely to 
be affected by developments 
because - as it is pointed out - 
the subject of technology is so 
"fluid”. 

"Because of the extent and 
the pace of technological 
changes it is very difficult to 
produce a clear or stable picture 
of the overall effect on NZPO 
employees ” the report says. 

But it suggests there is an 
urgent need for Government r- 
and all sectors of the com¬ 
munity to come to grips with 
the "encroachment” of new 
technology into their lives. 

"... it is disconcerting to 
note that very little research has 
been undertaken on the likely 
effects of the all-embracing 
microprocessor and other ad¬ 
vanced technologies on the 
workforce and economy," the 
repon says. 

The report was called for at 
the union’s conference last 
year. 

Terms of reference were: 

• To identify as far as pos¬ 
sible the nature and extent of 
ihe technological changes like¬ 
ly tobe introduced into the Post 
Office during the next five 
tears; 

• To assess the effects of 
inese changes on the various 
sections of union membership; 

• To assess the likely effects 
on turure patterns of demand 
lor Post Office services; 

• To establish the policies 
*nd attitudes of the union 
lovrard these changes. 

The five-year period was 
T® w maximum, realistic 
™5‘P ln on which reasonable 
PWictions could be made. But, 

« was noted that more futu- 

F'mcal or technological 

to'dopments. 

wife ““'gfcrifg .th' 

iTV me Lommun[cations 
■***? Council solicited 
■'Jbmisstons concerning the 
“Kroduction 0 f a 
'^data-type service. 

rJSJP* notes diet die 
Office useifhad been told 

a service would not be 
EJTJw 1° years, but 
8 lobbying by private- 

chn ‘P 1 * 1 * 5 ® prompted a 

tht G°verL m f s 

report details the pace of 
^logical change in the 
Sf ne . relying on re- 
**rch done by PTTI, the in¬ 
s' 0 " 81 l ^. dc union organ- 
tfTiliated 0 Wh,Ch thc Union 18 
It points out that while the 
tccll 5 afford to ignore 
^logical developments, 

CSS r - questionsshouldbe 

jammed in terms of the ben- 
p e ^!j* erebc jobs for the 

Stf* * re "H"* hy 

' W r iD 1 bcn=r ' t from the 

i ^S ucuvilyandna - 

; ^Ogy'o^v 1 nCW tecK " 
t dej^^ ^w Zealand will 
3 ™ a ° n h °w it is introduced. 


by whom, and how it is used," 
the report states. 

It oulines potential develop¬ 
ments in thc tolls, telegraph and 
international telecommunica¬ 
tion service area - as advised by 
the NZPO — and comments 
that most of the proposals will 
involve “a serious downturn in 
future staff numbers”. 

The effects of computerisa¬ 
tion and new technologies in 
the savings bank area will be 
considerable and initial effects 
could be felt during thc 1980s, 
the union says. 

I n the postal service area, the 
increased charges and the 
private sector entry into thc 
more profitable postal services 
“already impose a serious 
threat on the retention of job 
opportunities''. 

The introduction of elec¬ 
tronic mail services is likely to 
have a major influence on the 
future structure of postal staff¬ 
ing. The NZPO is already clo¬ 


sely monitoring overseas 
development. 

Proposed developments in 
the clerical area are viewed by 
the union as representing “a 
serious erosion of traditional 
work”. 

In the engineering fields, the 
union suggests that advancing 
developments will lead to a 
de-skilling of the workforce, 
since an increasing amount of 
design and programming work 
will be carried out by the 
manufacturers of the equip¬ 
ment. 

This "black box" technology 
situation will lead to many of 
the more interesting and more 
demanding work being trans- 
fered to computers. 

Engineering staff could 
become involved in routine 
clerical and marketing activi¬ 
ties, jobs for which they are 
technically over-qualified, thc 
report says. 


A section of the report is 
devoted tu a factual description 
of 40 different Post Office 
services and individual tech- 
nolgoies as they arc developing 
world-wide, followed by com¬ 
ments on the likely impact of 
each in the employment area. 

Of all the new technologies, 
optical fibre transmission will 
probably have the greatest im¬ 
pact on the future of thc un¬ 
derground plant area. 

The predominant attraction 
of optical fibres will be in the 
junction network where its use 
will give rise to a reduction in 
duct expenditure when new 
plant is insulted. But the union 
says that once installed, this 
type of cable will not be 
labour-intensive. As the tech¬ 
nology becomes more wides¬ 
pread it will certainly make 
inroads into the staffing levels 
of thc construction and main¬ 
tenance branch. 


While the report points out 
dearly that "traditional and 
inflexible staffing policies” can 
no longer function satisfacto¬ 
rily in the future,” it argues that 
no officer should be declared 
redundant because of the in¬ 
troduction of new work meth¬ 
ods. 

The NZPO has indicated 
that where proposed tech¬ 
nological changes are likely to 
have an important impact on 
staff, joint consultation 
between the union and the Post 
Office will lake place prior to 
any decisions being made to 
adopt those changes. 

Consideration will be given 
to matters such as effects on 
staff, job satisfaction, training, 
employment opportunities, the 
availability of qualified staff as 
well as technological and cost 
consideration and service to 
customers. 

Technological information 


covering details of particular 
new technology equipment will 
be made available to thc union. 

The report focuses on the 
question of advance notice of 
the intention to introduce new 
equipment and systems. 

The union emphasises thc 
need for joint consultation to 
lake place at all stages during 
planning, development and 
implementation, to more easily 
facilitate redeployment. 
Further, it urges thc Govern¬ 
ment to recognise thc need for 
the Post Office to have every 
opportunity to move into new 
fields and have a clearly estab¬ 
lished right io provide new 
postal, banking and telecom¬ 
munications services made 
possible by new technology. 

The union says thc services 
provided by the Post Office 
must continue as a combined 
business enterprise under 
public ownership. 
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DFC makes push for US investment money 


by Allan Parker 

ON the eve of a promotional 
push for its United States 
operation, the Development 
Finance Corporation has 
brought back San Francisco 
representative Chris Parkin to 
relate to regional staffers the 
investment opportunities for 
clients. 

The corporation has spent 
two years and some $200,000 
establishing a base on the 
American westcoast and is now 
opening the doors for increased 
business. 

Parkin sees the basic role as 
finding American investment 


money for New Zealand-based 
projects. “We are concentrat¬ 
ing our efforts on small to 
medium-sized companies with 
products that incorporate new 
technology, require skilled 
labour, arc insensitive to 
freight costs and do not suit 
mass production runs," he says. 

He believes engineering 
offers big potential along with 
electronic industries. 

Parkin reports a high degree 
of awareness among United 
States businessmen of New 
Zealand as a “friend”. But the 
possibilities for investment in 
ioint venture, export-oriented 


Bank reveals booming 
underground economy 


Melbourne Correspondent 
THERE has been a remarkable 
growth since 1970 in 
Australia's underground 
economy — the sum of legal and 
illegal transactions involving 
cash, barter or labour which 
either go unreported to the ap¬ 
propriate authorities or are not 
detected by conventional sta¬ 
tistics — according to a report 
by the Commercial Bank of 
Australia. 

The CBA estimates that this 
underground economy 

amounted to nearly $A 11,000 
million or 10 per cent of the 
nation’s Gross Domestic 
Product during 1978-79. 

It can operate under many 
guises, from housewife and 
tradesman activity, through 
controversial areas of tax eva¬ 
sion, hidden company perks 
and bribes, to the hard core 
world of drugs, prostitution, 
and gambling, the Dank says. 

The CBA report attributes 
rhe growth of (his underground 
economy to a variety of factors: 

• The growth of govern¬ 
ment regulations, prohibitions, 
and reporting requirements 
which encourage firms and 
individuals to avoid the as¬ 
sociated costs and problems of 
legal employment; 

• The imposition of taxes 
which encourage activities to 
go "underground" to avoid 
payments that seem dis¬ 
proportionately high com¬ 
pared with income earned; 

• The rising inflation rate, 
which has pushed individuals 
into higher tax brackets, and 
provided an incentive to seek 
alternative sources of income 
that arc not detected; 

• The growth of certain il¬ 
legal activities such as drugs, 
gambling and prostitution, 
which are transacted in cash 
and reflect the type of society 
wc live in; 

• The ever increasing level 
of transfer payments in die 
form of unemployment ben¬ 
efits, pensions, medical care 
and so on, which are often a 
disincentive to work in (he legal 
economy; 

• The increased leisure 
time resulting from the reduc¬ 
tion of working hours since 
World War II which is 
frequently used to earn extra 
untaxed income in a second job 
(moonlighting). . 

CB A'schier economist. Bob 
Graham, said the extent of the 
underground economy meant 
the GDP was underestimated 
by about 10 per cent, and 
agreed that this had serious, 
implications for Government 
planning, particularly in rela¬ 
tion to taxation. 

Since taxes are imposed on 
those who record their tran¬ 


sactions, the extent of the 
nation’s underground econ¬ 
omy “increases the tax burden — 
right across the board”, 
Graham said. There were also 
other problems for the 
Government posed by the un¬ 
derground economy. Many of | 
the policies introduced to cor¬ 
rect adverse economic trends 
prove subsequently to be inef¬ 
fective, partly because of the. 
way the underground economy 
distorts the statistics relating to 
unemployment, growth, and 
inflation. 

Employment statistics cover 
individuals in the labour force. 
But, those who are employed in 
the underground economy arc 
excluded from statistics, thu9 
understating employment 
levels. 

At ihe same time, unem¬ 
ployment statistics could be 
overstated by including those 
people who work in the un¬ 
derground economy and have 
no intention of working in the 
legal economy, yet register as 
unemployed so as to receive 
benefits. Hence, an element of 
“disguised employment” dis¬ 
torts these statistics. This 
causes policy-makers, aiming 
for full employment, to plan 
from a base of incorrect as¬ 
sumptions. 

The CBA report says that if 
the underground economy is 
growing faster than the legal 
economy, economic resources 
will shift from the latter to the 
former. Further, as the rate of 
economic growth is measured 
only in the legal economy, ac¬ 
tual economic performance is 
understated. 

At the same time, inflation in 
the total economy is overstated. 
Workers in the underground 
economy do not pay tax and so 
arc prepared to accept lower 
. wage rates than those in the 
legal economy. 

Suppliers of other inputs 
also avoid government- 

induced costs, and are prepared 
to ncccpt lower prices for goods 
Bndsemcesproduced.Boththe I 
level and rate of price increase 
in the underground economy 
are therefore lower than in the 
. legal economy, with the result 
' that the officially recorded in¬ 
flation rate over-states the true 
position. ' 

. Furthermore economic data; 
concerning savings and con-' 
sumption ; are -, understated, ■ 
because pan of the. income 1 
from which' savings';andcon-. 
sumption are drawn is undef- 
ground income., which is ex- 
eluded froqi .official calcula¬ 
tions. ■ ; • 

Tlie underground economy 
• cannot be eliminated says! the 
- bank, but it can be reduced. 


projects are not so well known. 

But a big selling point is 
proving to be New Zealand's 
export incentives scheme; once 
United States companies are 
briefed on the various incen¬ 
tives available they respond 
enthusiastically. 

Parkin cites one case where a 
Denver manufacturer was on 
the verge of signing a licensing 
venture with a Japanese com¬ 
pany. After being told about 
the export incentives available 
in New Zealand, the company 
has held off signing (he deal 
until an investigation of possi¬ 
ble New Zealand involvement 
can be made. 

Another plus for New 
Zealand, says Parkin, is the 
local environment - we speak 
the same language, have a legal 
and taxation system the Ame¬ 
ricans can understand and rely 
on, and “they sec us as cultu¬ 
rally similar”. 


Results from the first US- 
NZ joint manufacturing ven¬ 
ture to be set up by the 
corporation’s American office 
arc encouraging. 

The factory began operations 
earlier this year and is already 
trading profitably; the Ame¬ 
rican investor is reported to be 
so pleased that increased in¬ 
vestment may be forthcoming. 

Parkin also suggests that 
New Zealand manufacturers 
looking for a slice of the United 
States action should consider 
learning up with or even buying 
uut a United States company 
rather than look for an 
important/distributor. 

“The United States market 
is probably the most competi¬ 
tive in the world. To break into 
the market it can often be better 
done by getting involved di¬ 
rectly with a local manufac¬ 
turer.” 


As an example, he suggests 
buying controlling interest of 
the United States company, 
thus securing a market share, 
and then gradually transfer ihe 
production back to New 
Zealand. 

An added benefit is the ac¬ 
quisition of already-developed 
technology which could he 
beyond the resources of the 
New Zealand company and 
which could be used in the 
Australasian and South-east 
Asian markets. 

And there will be no prob¬ 
lems from the United States 
side: “The United States is one 
of the freest capital invest¬ 
ment markets in the world; you 
can buy and sell or do virtually 
anything and there’ll be no 
protest.” 

Parkin fully supports New 
Zealand export drives to the 
United States and notes that 
although it is the largest ex¬ 


porting nation in ihe world 
exports account for less ihan id 
per cent of GNP. 

“Thai gives you an idea of 
the size of the market,” he said. 

But lie also considers ihat too 
many New Zealand companies 
destroy good chances of export 
success by concentrating on ihe 
Los Angeles area. 

“Certainly it’s a big market, 
but after New York it's ihe 
must competitive one in ihe 
United States.” 

He suggests companies look 
further north to San Francisco, 
the north-west coast and even 
inland centres for export 
pushes. 

But first try out the Aus¬ 
tralian market: "It’s right on 
New Zealand's doorstep and 
you can guarantee that what¬ 
ever difficulties you find in 
getting into Australia, ihe Un¬ 
ited States will be 10 linw 


Starting this time ... and they’re on the way 
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by Belinda Gillespie 

IT’s tunning time again. This 
year, the shoes are thicker, the 
shorts shorter and the T-shirt 
graffiti even more vulgar than 
Iasi 

Not that running time ever 

runs out for the faithful. But on 

these spring mornings and 
evenings, the ordinary, am¬ 
bulatory pedestrian sticks out 
like 1 man in a business suit on 
a topless beach. 

Garishly dressed, runners 
jostle for space on the suburban 
pavements. They haunt the 
motorist on remote roadsides 
normally regarded as the sole 
prerogative of the car. 

Running is well into the third 
wave. Ata non-statistical guess, 
the first wave of hard-core 
harriers, footballers and 
would-be John Walkers 
remains fairly constant. 

Men of all ages and occupa- 
tionsrose from their desks, gave 
up their lunch-hours and for¬ 


sook family life in the surge of 
the second wave. 

Women, less fearful of co¬ 
ronaries, shy of putting on 
shorts, or just otherwise oc¬ 
cupied, were slower to join the 
fun. Those who did were 
mostly the neat, nippy kind who 
nonchanlantly became ma¬ 
rathon winners after years 
spent with their talents obs¬ 
cured by motherhood and 
housewifery. 

But women arc right on the 
crest of the third wave. If men 
past the age of 30 can flash their 
thighs in the street, women can 
too. 

“Stepping Out,” a radio se¬ 
ries on running for women, has 
brought female runners out in 
droves, and cleaned the shops 
out of running shoes. 

All ages, shapes and -sexes 
now mingle in the runs for fun. 
With the unisex gear, short hair 
and whippet-like bodies, ac- 



Runnlng... well Into the third wave 


quired by practitioners of the 
art, sexual distinctions are ir¬ 
relevant anyway. 

Runners are distinguishable 
only by their shoes, which in 
their enormous variety and 
price range are the basis of a 
caste sysrem — complete from 
elites to untouchables. Beside 
shoes, mere variables of age, 
sex, race and politics are insig¬ 
nificant in the runners' world. 

As with smoking, there are 


two schools of thought about 
running. 

Cigarette companies can 
produce clear medical evidence 
(hat smoking enhances growth, 
clears the lungs, prevents co¬ 
ronaries and builds bonny 
babies. 

Non-smoking doctors, how¬ 
ever, can prove that smoking 
stunts babies, clogs up the 
lungs and increases the risk of 
every disease you can think of. 


Slam the door! on the Paper War! 


Members of the public simply 
line themselves up with fellow 
smokers or non-smokers ac¬ 
cording to habit, and abide by 
whichever medical view suits 
them. 

Running and non-running 
practitioners are just as clearly 
divided, each group pouring 
public contempt on the other as 
often as possible. 

All Tunners know that 
medical science has proved lhai 
running causes weight loss, 
improves the heart and lungs, 
cures constipation, insomnia 
and depression, builds energy 
and confidence and makes no 
end of difference to high den¬ 
sity lipoproteins and choleste¬ 
rol. 

They know too that anyone 
who disputes these claims is a 
fat slob who couldn't tell an 
Adidas shoe from a gumbooi. 
Rude insults from non-runners 
arc no surprise — they arc 
simply green with envy at 
runners’ radiance, si imness, 
sex-drive, lack of disease and 
other amazing attributes. 

While 1979 was a peak year 
for ami-jogging literature in 


Then,pickup the phone 
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and call the country's number one 

Word Processing pde. 
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You’ve got nothing to lose but hours of 
typing time. 

Dial Auckland 798-34B, Palmerston 
North 71-084, Wellington 780-007, or 
cnrlstohuroh 799-888 right now oolleofc. 

Just leave your name and telephone number 
siid one of our experienced people will make 
contact at a time convenient to you. 

You’ll hear, perhaps for the first time, the 
Plain facts about Word Processing in clear, 
concise business English. 

We'll explain to you how information oan 
Pe stored and remembered at the 
Press of a button, thanks to an 
Ujpnlous device called a 
floppy diso" — 






And how Computer Consultants will 
examine the particular needs of your business 
thoroughly before selecting, installing and 
regularly maintaining the system that’s right 
for you. 

We’ve recently Installed our 170th CPT 
Word Processing System in New Zealand. After 
three years we're still number one in the field. 
The reason for our success is the reason you 
should pick up that phone: we believe that 
service and back-up support are as important 
as the equipment itself. 

When you've satisfied yourself that 
we’re worth at least a chat then call us. 

Rather than smother you with 
glowing self-penned testimonials, we’ll 
suggest you talk to some of our 
satisfied clients personally. 

Hear/8ee for yourself how they’ve 
I beaten the paper war. 

Meantime clip and post this 
JL coupon for more facts. 
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Howffeah^^ 

™ oan be fed in 

time as the unit is printing out, 
typing turnaround time by 80%. 
now owning a Word Processor oan even 
bet^ our wor k flow and provide the key to a 
^run organisation all round. 
onrwW W Word Processing can open up 
portumties in your business not possible 
conventional typewriters, 
staff 22^ your Present secretarial and typing 
mora love y° u for making their Job 

0 interesting (helps recruitment tool). 
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medical journals and the press, 
pot-shots still appear. The dis¬ 
abilities listed as a result of 
running by its opponents make 
grim reading. 

Chafing, split shins, knee, 
heel and back trouble, de¬ 
hydration, heat-stroke, joggers' 
nipple, penile frostbite, os¬ 
teoarthritis and sudden death 
are just a few of the hazards of 
running, according to those 
who oppose it. 

Anti-running doctors say 
running appeals to ambitious, 
competitive personalities who 
arc already prime candidates 
for heart attacks, and are likely 
to drop dead in their running 
shoes as they push themselves 
to the edge. 

To those who don’t, those 
who do run are clearly guilt- 
ridden masochists bent on get¬ 
ting the rest of (lie world to 
share their pain. 

Non-runners are bored stiff 
by conversations about runs 
and running shoes- They 
cling to the wisdom of John 
Maynard Keynes, as quoted in 
the Non-Runners Book. “In the 
long run we arc all dead." 


GO ANYWHERE 
HOU) ANYTHING 
COST HIRE 
CONTAINERS 

designed to cut distribution costs 




Computer Consultants Ltd 

e=COMPUTERS=BUREAU=WORD PROCESSING= 

Number One inWord Processing 

PO. Box 8033 Auckland P.O: Box 1384 Palmerston North 
P.O. Box 498 Wellington P.O. Box 0040 Ohristohuroh 

Please rush me detailed information about 
OPT Word ProoeflBors. 

Name.. 

Address...•'" 


^ ...Phone.QL19B | I L- —» — 


FOR DISTRIBUTION. Chop Hire paRRages will carry 
your goods anywhere In NZ lor only a few cants per day. You 
cBn hire them here and dahire them there. . 

FOR STORAGE — Term dlecounl rates. By Inserting a 
simple Iner flqwsWe commodllleB can be carried. 

SAVE ON PACKAGING 80 % of oage users have 

ofcage Users haye reduced 

transit damage by over 60ft. 

SAVE ON COSTS. Chop cages are the lowest coal 
collapsible hire containers available. 

STACK ABILITY. Cages available In 12 & 3 high units (as 
shown) ere Ideal modiileS for all transport modes, each - 
sections dimensions are 1200mm x 1000mm x 630mm. 

Get ydur goods to customers In better order 
^ and condition, and at less co at. ■ _ 
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Departments move to local product purchasing 


by Allan Parker A 

h 

THE recent winning of a $7.6 p 
million contract by 
Christchurch's CWF Hamil¬ 
ton to build rolling stock for the t< 
Railways Department signals 
important developments for 
local industry. ^ 

The contract was won after 1 
Hamilton’s bid, in open tender 
against a dozen local and over- r 
seas competitors, to build 200 c 
PK wagons over the next 18 t 
months. j 

It is rhe first such contract j 
won by a New Zealand man- ( 
ufacturcr for about 15 years; 
previously, all such contracts 
have gone to lower-priced 
overseas suppliers. 

Hamilton group managing 
director Dick Gcorgeson said 
the contract reflected a growing 
competitiveness by local in¬ 
dustry with overseas suppliers, 
who arc facing increasing 
freight costs among ocher price 
factors. 

Also, it reflects the growing 
technical and quality capabili¬ 
ties of local industry. 

“We find this aspect most' 
encouraging,” Georgeson said. 

Railways assistant general 
manager {engineering and 
development) Bob Henare 
agrees with the assessment. 

The Hamilton bid was won 
"on pure direct competition", 
he said. The department had 
long had a policy giving prefe¬ 
rence to local people but “up 
until now they simply haven’t 
been competitive". 

“And, being a trading or¬ 
ganisation, if there is a great 
differential we have to take that 
into account." 

The Hamilton contract is 
perhaps one of the more public 
indications that New Zealand 
industry is able to compete with 
overseas manufacturers for the 
annual $900 million worth of 
New Zealand Government 
business handled by the 
Government Stores Board. 

But behind-the-scenes there 
is recognition of the increasing 
sophistication shown by local 
industry hoping for a share of 
this business. 

Stores Board secretary Bob 
Mortimer has recently been' 
talking to manufacturers, no¬ 
tably engineering manufac¬ 
turers, about GSB policy and 
procedures. He has also visited 
a number of factories around 
the country to examine local 
ability. 

He reports: " ... Of par¬ 
ticular interest to me was the 
high percentage of local content 
achieved in the manufacture of 
many lines of mechanical plant. 

“These were in no way mere 
assembly operations, as is often 
believed in departmental pur¬ 
chasing circles." 

The board has forged a close 
working relationship with the 
Manufacturing Engineers 
Federation, which itself notes a 
“substantial improvement” in 
that liaison which regarded as 
"very’ satisfactory". 

As virtual overlord for the 
purchasing of all Government 
departments, the Stores Board 
pluvs a vital role in fostering 
local industry. It requires 
departments to follow rigid 
tendering criteria when pur¬ 
chasing. 

Some $700 million worth of 
goods, equipment and services 
bought by Government each 
year is placed on the local 
. market after . scrutiny by . a 
departmental tenders commit¬ 
tee composed of senior 
.departmental officials. 

The Stores Board itself lets 
' contracts for another $200 


A COMPANY looking for Government business can have a 
head start over Its competitors if It has an ex-departmental 
purchasing officer on Its staff or as an agent. 

Some of the advantages: 

• The ©x-civll servant has a technical knowledge of the 
tendering procedures and documents; 

• They know how the specifications are written; 

• They know other criteria that may not belaid down in the 
specifications. For example they might know that delivery 
time Is critical and could warn their employer/client to start 
production in advance, although at some risk; 


• They can know when contracts are coming up, what a 
particular department Is doing, what sort of equipment it 
has, how much money It has to spend and likely future 
demand, giving the company a lead-time edge; 

• They have personal contacts and influence. If retired, 
after lengthy service they will probably still drink with their 
old colleagues and get some secret gossip. They might well 
have helped appoint their successor; 

9 If they are retired on a pension, but still active, they are 
financially Independent and better able to compete for 
employment with private-sector companies. 


million a year for bulk purchase 
of materials to be used by a 
number of departments. These 
items include such equipment 
as typewriters, paint and toilet 
rolls. 

There is little room lor con- 




Government imports there can 
be uncertainty, doubts and su¬ 
spicions aroused when tenders 
from overseas suppliers arc 
accepted in preference to local 
bids. 

The area is one in which the 


local content. It also wants 
local, regional and special pur¬ 
pose bodies, boards and cor¬ 
porations to be encouraged to 
give preference to suppliers 
with the highest local content. 

Ad hoc, quasi-government 


rrsrapffMHS 


policy laid down for Govern¬ 
ment departments will be taken 
into account in approving 
budgets and/or loan applica¬ 
tions". 

Federation assistant director 
Lindsav Rollo sees a need to 
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You expect your new company car 
to be perfect We do too. 

Just as a new Toyota makes a statement about your company 
it makes one about ours. 


KSHSEEStoyotaI 

Whangarei; Auckland; Rotorua;Taumarunut Tokwoo; Portrua; Lower Hull; Wellington; Nelson; Christchurch - L.M.V.D. 


fusion in purchasing decisions 
when only local suppliers are 
involved — they either provide 
the right price, quality and 
delivery, or the contract goes to 
their competitors. 

But in the area of direct 


Manufacturers' Federation has 
been actively campaigning for a 
greater degree of New Zealand 
preference. 

It has asked Government to 
ensure departments take all 
reasonable steps to maximise 


bodies operate virtually un¬ 
controlled at present {NBR, 
September 29). 

The federation has even 
suggested that “the extent to 
which these institutions 
voluntarily comply with the 


impress "upon ail persons in 
public departments, from per¬ 
manent heads downwards" that 
Government policy insist on 
the highest possible level of 
local content. 

The Manufacturing Engin- 


GOVERNMENT business can be good business either as a 
■one-off |obor a bread-and-butter contract over three or five 
years. As Stores Board secretary Bob Mortimer puts it: “The 
money's always good money." 

But be warned that Government purchasing officers — 
including the board — will expect companies tendering for 
business to chop margins to the bone. For Instance, for the 
GSB’s own consumer contracts, the average price nego¬ 
tiated by the officials is about 20 per cent below wholesale. 

But, Mortimer explains that, even if it only pays for the 
overheads, this increases the profits oh other salaries. 

Companles interested in tendering for Government bu¬ 
siness can contact Mortimer at the Stores Board outlining 
the product available. . 

The board wi|t let the applicant know If the product Is not 
being bought by Government departments. If it Is a line used 
by any of the departments, the GSB will let the relevant 
department know of the company's Interest or send the 
■ company a list of appropriate departments and purchasing 
officers. 


The company will then go on a mailing list when any 
tender Is called for that particular product. Tenders are also 
advertised In the major metropolitan dailies to ensure that 
no-one misses out. Says Mortimer: "Every company In New 
Zealand has the right to compete for Government business 
as a taxpayer." 

Tender document security Is rigid. The tender box at the 
Stores Board office in Wellington has two locks, with the 
Keys held by two separate people. Not even Mortimer - the 
head of the department - can get Into the tender box. 

When the tenders are opened, each page Is date- 
stamped and initialled by each opening officer and a full list 
of the tenders received Is drawn up. 

The tenders are summarised and scrutinised by technical 
experts before passing up to a final decision-making 
committee. \ ■ 

In essence, the GSB Is playing the numbers game to avoid 
” ons ■ aus Piclon about procedures, 

•' We Involve as many people as possible;, a lot of people 
.would have to be dishonest at once." 


cers Federation backs up 
claims ot the parent group and 
goes further: "The federation 
believes that every public pur . 
chase chat is not awarded to* 
local supplier should need to be 
justified by the departing 
concerned and that the detri¬ 
ment should know that all o[ 
its recommendations will be 
subject to this scrutiny." 

At present, such scrutiny b 
provided by the Government 
Import Control Committee-i 
high-powered group of 
departmental heads including 
Treasury, Customs and Trade 
and Industry. Delegation i< 
only allowed to go one step 
down the ladder. 

The committee mew 
monthly on Wednesdays inibe 
Government Stores Board of¬ 
fices to examine tenders in¬ 
volving overseas and local bids 
All overseas lenders have a 
New Zealand preference rate 
placed on them which actsa^i 
form of duty. These ratesarcxi 
by Cabinet and remain con- 
fidcntial. 

But, if the overseas price h 
still below a competing local 
tender, the committee has ihe 
power to exercise a discretion¬ 
ary option which can take into 
account less tangible fa* 
such as employment oppr- 
tunities, foreign exchange‘*- 
ings. higher local content and* 
on. 

For major oversea* ‘xdrt*- 
the foreign supplier can hr 
usked to include New Zealand 
content, and list the intended 
local sub-contractors or sup¬ 
plier*. When only ovcoei 
tenders are invited for a nun 
overseas purchase, the depji>- 
inents are asked to request ex¬ 
tended credit or look to 
counter irade opportunities 
The committee, Mortiiw 

said, exercises thisdiscreiion m 

favour of New Zealand sup¬ 
pliers more frequency ^ 
days, particularly as Govern¬ 
ment policy emphasise* 
need for foreign exchange 

,n For instance, problems wj 
arise when tenders are recci'« 

from a developing country sw 
as. South Korea, which n* 
developing nation taritt' 

Armed with this lower ttnft 

and low prices anywjb 
developing nation supp 
place the local WPJ*® ^ 

disadvantage. In such 
committee ^ouid ex 
right tp look at factors own 

titan the price- , l . 

The procedures 

the board and ^ 

evaluating 

seas and . lo fJ ai safeguard 
suffKrientin-M^ppV,^ 
ensure New (he 

get a reasonable era 
contract, Mornmersa ^ 
Rollo agrees. vc j er j n g 
beef with 
procedures used by ^ 

From the ^ 

- engineers 

with the actions that 
decision to actually P^ 
some equipment- , BtlcU i 

“But we are concer t i 

i the Pre-Pumh-P-Us, 

;; 

specification direct‘ r ^ * 

brochure, *upfj ^ n ‘, u n- 

: overseas com?! 9* one f 
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Cubitt abandons Auckland during confidence crisis 


by Lindsey Dawson bi 

THE withdrawal of Cubitts a 
Hew Zealand Ltd from the p , 

construction business is in- d, 

dicalive of the downturn in bi 
major building jobs, par- f c 

(icularly in Auckland. at 

Cubitts. owned by the Bri¬ 
tish Tarmac Corporation, will 
pull out when its Auckland A 
kaerveBank building contract « 
is completed in a few months. K 

Cubitts will not comment on o 
reasons for its withdrawal, but tr 

ConltouKlfrom Page 36 te 
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A local supplier (which had 2 ! 
previously been rejected C{ 
because its lathes did not meet 
safely requirements laid down q 
by the department although it ,- { 
passed Labour Department 0 . 
safety standards) noticed the s j 
technical description was t j 
becoming more sophisticated 
for "what is essentially a very 
simple tool for teaching basic 
skills". 

Because of the improving 
environment between Mnn- 
ulaciuros Federation officials 
jnd Government over such 
problems, the local manufac¬ 
turer and Education Depart¬ 
ment produced a prototype in¬ 
corporating the department’s 
•itcty requirements. 

The lathes are now being 
supplied by the local mnn- 
ufacturer, with a high level of 
local content. About SI million 
in overseas exchange was saved. 

Ironically, when the Educa¬ 
tion IVfwimem was looking 
abroad for its wood laches, the 
local product was already in use 
mailuM i wo overseas teaching 
mi' ilium w. 

Kollo uvtrs this example as an 
■Mu*trJtion of the improving 
relationship between industry 
Jn . d ^'eminent. There are 
t’lncrv hoi there remain* lin- 
Scring concern over the know- 
wgc ui and commitment to 
con tcnt by departmental 
otliccrs writing specifications. 

Due manufacturers repre- 
*niative told NBR ^at 
specifications are often written 
y Govem ment servants who 
little technical knowledge 
i the item required. In such 
**** literature is heavily 
Jjed on to supply the correct - 

1 mf. lt,Cr .n‘ s no data > fl depart- 
I ‘nerir^- often write the 
! { ' rom die item 

I jjjwy in use and the per- 
I iwmanec expected from it. One 

. rto»i 1Kc s*™* did that 

comJ! ” 0n ' y 10 ^“id Some 

SEfa^ Were no lon 8 er ln 

lhe eguipment sought 
k,.,L “'Psnmenr incorporares 
B 1 l Iechno, °gy. the Stores 
ai ll ai . chdo l* ca 'i be placed 
wiih^ n,ca disadvantage. As 

Srf"* 5 . wanlin 8 ■ ne» 

L,' flwpinoii, who can 
a . sc ‘cntist who 
itds a specific instrument? 

°vcrcL St0rcs Board cries 10 
ltni ^e some of these prob- 

opmqrV i ,™; nin 8 purchasing 
i^or departmental staff 

Premier ^, u 7 ,n B and tender 
TJ 0 *' ^ orl imer said. 

Cn^ y, ^ ilhitsstaffof3 5 

. ^planditrelieaheavUy 
: departments for 

; inJJ^PPort. 

purchasil^^ Govern ment 
i ueadv Si 8 k-fi- bl ^ business “ 

- ^ScbSit!° naycar - The 

■ milliJ !i 8h t00, Abo «t *>ne 

I: orders H«pl,ced 

^ pa ToZ Mchye “ r - 
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building industry sources say 
lack of confidence in this 
country’s future is causing real 
problems in the building in¬ 
dustry. The money for big 
building projects is just not 
forthcoming despite the 
availability of prime sites. 

Building executives in 
Auckland are particularly con¬ 
cerned about the lack of big new 
jobs in the city, although there 
are sufficient smaller projects 
coming up to keep major con¬ 
tractors going. 

tenders arc received bv 
Government. And some 
250,000 telephone tenders arc 

CRllcd. 

About 75 per cent of 
Government buying is made by 
four departments: the Ministry 
of Works, the electricity divi¬ 
sion of the Energy Department, 
the Post Office and Railways. 


Only one or iwo tower cranes 
loom over the city skyline. In 
Wellington you can count 
between 20 and 30. 

Northern executives ask en¬ 
viously why Wellington hosts 
such a building boom while 
bigger Auckland is in the dol¬ 
drums, with nobody to put 
money into developing such 
real estate gems as the Great 
Northern site on the comer of 
Queen and Customs Streets, 
owned by the AMP, or the 
nearby Winstone’s site which is 
up for sale by rhe National 
Mutual. 

High construction costs are 
deterring would-be hotel 
developers, although half a 
dozen sites arc being argued in 
the Auckland area. Hotels arc 
more capital-intensive than 
office blocks, and the yields 
from the investment point of 
view are questionable, despite 
the revised government incen¬ 


tives, according to developers. 

There arc arguments about 
how badly Auckland needs big 
new hotels. Office space is at a 
premium and with no new big 
buildings on the drawing board 
at this stage prestige offices arc 
becoming hard to find. 

The recently completed OB 3 
building in the Downtown 
Centre, built by Mainzcal, is 
the biggest of three office 
blocks now in their final stages. 
Its 230,000 square feet of office 
space is either already taken or 
under option at rents varying 
from $7.50 to$9 per square foot 
a year. The Reserve Bank 
building will be filled by 
Government departments and 
the BNZ building will be taken 
up by the bank. 

Firms looking for substantial 
floor space in a new Auckland 
building would now be hard 
presssed to find it. 


In Wellington, with its large 
numbers of government 
departments and head offices, 
there is a steady flow of new 
buildings being opened - to the 
extent where some in the 
building industry feel that the 
capital city is heading for a glut 
of available space. 

“I n Auckland, where there is 
a steady demand for office 
space, no-one seems prepared 
to supply it. In Wellington — 
while there is certainly a 
demand — the supply is clearly 
going to grossly exceed it," one 
executive told NBR. 

There are differences in costs 
between building high-rise 
properties in the two cities. 
Wellington lard is slightly 
dearer because of geographical 
restrictions and building costs 
arc fractionally higher because 
of seismic requirements. Rents 
in Wellington arc substan¬ 


tially higher - companies will 
probably pay a dollar per 
square foot more for compara¬ 
ble space in Wellington than in 
Auckland. 

Financial returns for 
developers are probably better 
in Wellington, hut an over- 
supply situation might push 
rents down. 

Wellington developers 
might be working on the theory 
that building now is better than 
later in an effort to beat infla¬ 
tion, even if it incans that 
high-rise office space might lie 
idle for a year or two. It is a 
matter of walking the fine line 
between interest charges and 
inflation. 

But even that type of think¬ 
ing is not in evidence in Auck¬ 
land. Said the manager ul a 
building group: "Half of Queen 
Street is up for sale - what’s 
lacking is the confidence in 
inner city development.” 


“We would all prefer Y 
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Looking for Moscow’s Goldfinger and bedfellow 


DESPITE the cloak of mysTery 
which covers Soviet gold sales, 
the organisation which locates, 
exploits and sells this most 
glamorous of metals is, on iho 
surface at least, as prosaic as any 
other part of the Soviet indus¬ 
trial bureaucracy. 

If the Soviet Union does 
have a "Mr Goldfinger”, em¬ 
powered to deal discreetly 
behind the scenes with South 
African counterparts orarrange 
direct sales to oil sheikhs, his 
identity is a closely guarded 
secret. 

Ask a Swiss banker where to 
start the search and the answer 
is likely to he No 1 Schutzen- 
gfis.se, in the heart of Zurich's 
financial and banking district 
around the Bahnhofstrassc. 


This is the home of the 
Wozchad Handclsbank, a 
wholly-owned Soviet bank set 
up in 1966 ostensibly to foster 
Swiss-Soviet trade. But it is 
widely believed among Zurich 
bankers that it keeps a dose eye 
on the gold market and chan¬ 
nels Soviet gold sales. 

With a balance sheet of 
SwFr795 million (SNZ495 
million) last year it was the 16th 
largest foreign bank in Swit¬ 
zerland, ahead of such capitalist 
heavy-weights as Chase Man¬ 
hattan or Chemical Bank. 
Three members of the hoard 
are Swiss; the fourth man, Mr 
Samsonov, is Russian. 

Bur it would he rash to pre¬ 
sume from his rank and na¬ 
tionality alone that Samsonov is 


DOES Moscow have Its own Mister Goldfinger to manipulate the 
country’s gold Bales? And Ifao, la he looking forallnk-upwlthamost 
Improbable bedfellow - South Africa? David Marsh and Anthony 
Robinson of the Financial Times examine the evidence. 


“Mr Goldfinger”. The person, 
or people, engaged in the most 
sensitive operations would al¬ 
most certainly hold much less 
exalted formal positions, as 
they do in embassies and trad¬ 
ing organisations. 

Strategic gold marketing 
decisions are almost certainly a 
function of a small group of 
specialists in Moscow itself, in 
liaison with the State Bank and 
Ministry of Foreign Trade. 

The Sovier Union, the most 
enigmatic participant in the 
international bullion market, is 
not only a past master at keep¬ 


ing its cards dose to its chest. It 
is also beginning to find that it 
holds all the aces. 

By sending its tanks into 
Afghanistan last December, the 
world's No 2 gold producer it¬ 
self provided the main impetus 
behind the January surge in the 
bullion price to $850 per ounce. 

Since then, the Russians have 
held back supplies from the 
Western gold markets in an 
apparently deliberate attempt 
to hold up prices. This was one 
of the main factors — before the 
Iraq-Iran war — behind recent 
fresh gains in the bullion price. 


Believing that gold re¬ 
monetisation provides another 
basic support for the price, the 
Soviet authorities have been 
expressing discreet enthusiasm 
for the moves afoot in the West 
to rebuild a role for gold in 
central bank settlements 
through the European Mone¬ 
tary System. 

According to some London 
bullion dealers, it has been this 
effective rc-nionctisationof the 
metal as much as fear of “World 
War III” that has accounted for 
the trebling in the price during 
the past 20 months. 

Now there are tentative in¬ 
dications that as pan of its ef¬ 
forts to improve control of 
prices, Moscow may be inte¬ 
rested in some kind of informal 
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The preparation of a telex can be a costly and inefficient process. The more, 
complicated the telex the greater the problem. 

Datataper enables a typist without leaving the desk to produce a totally accurate telex 
punch tape at the telex machine location. 

The elimination of intermediate steps .and the availability of additional facilities such as 
tabulation provide significant cost savings as well as ensuring that the originator’s messaae 
Is transmitted ERROR FREE. * 

The system utilises a high speed tape punch fed from a 
microprocessor based unit which in turn accepts Inputs from 

up to sixteen typists simultaneously. The typewriters also ■business systems 

remain available for normal use. ■ 

■ Each tape produced has a readable clear m Rd ; 

language preamble to advise message time ■ □Moraintomtatfeh ' 
originator, telex number and any special. ■ ° mB a 

^; instructions. ■ ■ name:........ . 

M : “ Systems can be tailored to Individual business oppress;.. 

■ requirements irrespective of size. ............. 

U . ’ ' ph 686920 
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marketing collaboration wnha 

country that atfimsighUooi,, 

strange political bedfellow - 
Right-wing South Africa, ik 

worlds premier gold produce. 
Such a link might not, mfw 

be so odd. The two countries 
already co-operate informally 
in selling diamonds cothe Wea. 
As the two main producers 
platinum there have also feu 
rumours of an informal fe 
strategy for sales of this ratal 
Any collaboration over joU 
sales would add a new dimto- 
sion to the gold market. B; 
horh countries arc already fd- 
luwing broadly similar polido ; 

With its balance of paymea 
position now much improved. 
South Africa no longer 
needs to sell all ns pH 
production on to the markfln i 
once. In recent months it hi- | 
switched to a policy of mii- I 
holding quite considerable J 
amounts in order to boto 
prices. 

Details about the Soviet 
Union’s gold sales policy bite 
always been a well-gujrJd 
secret. Western analyst' n 
touch with Moscow say thu 
only two or three people id 
Russia enjoy access in lull in 
formation about annd 
production and sales 
The Soviet sales sirategv b- 
this year presented the i-'J 
market with a bigger rut/U 
than normal. According t"'is- 
ti sties issued by the cu'W- 
authorities in Switzerland-fi' 
country which act' >■ 
Moscow’s main outlet tw»A- 
to the West — Russian &U 
, exports in the first 
months this year have lalkni" 
about five tonnes, from HI 
tonnes in the wholeot 1979,ad 
401 tonnes in 1978. f 
According to one top d^- r 
at a London bullion house, 
Russians are moving in morf 
mysterious ways than they uw 
to* 1 

The Swiss figures show ih-j 
the last delivery of Soviet gL-i 

to Zurich was made in Janiun- 

They also reveal that lhe w- 
sians withdrew about 
tonnes of gold from Svn 
land in April. 

This odds ot*iw“** 
bullion dealers’ 
that Moscow tas«a>'“i 
entered the market to bu. P® 
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Titivated Toyota tops the four-cylinder market 


by Peter Murray 

TOYOTA'S Cressida - which 
became noticeable on our roads 
last year - was aimed directly at 
[he vacated Triumph executive 
company market. Competition 
wit included the topCortmas 
and not much else. 

The concept of the Cressida 
nts new to the “downsizing" 
nwwtaofNew Zealand. 

h offered a car with a two- 
litre motor, piled with all sorrs 
of goodies, and Toyota hoped it 
would attract a significant 
number of buyers. 

The local sales tax structure 
made attractive the decision to 
offer only a sub-2000cc four, 
enabling a pricing scale that 
would give Toyota room to 
offer as many extras as possible 
jsMandard while maintaining a 
reasonable retail price. It made 
available a car that was above 
the run-of-the-mill fours, yet 
Mow the new sixes. 

The approach has worked. 
Sales averaged 160 a monrh for 
Mime time. 

Before the introduction of 
the Cressida, the Corona range 
was downsized and given more 
tumomical iBOOcc motors to 
replace the 2000cc unit. This 
2000ce motor is used to power 
ihe Cressida. 

Toyota cars have been on the 
crest of a popularity wave this 
year, teaching an 18 per cent 
>harcof the marketat mid-year, 
enough in give them number 
three Mams lor registration to 
June 1980. 

Recent arrivals on the new 
s-ir market however, have 
toughened competition for the 
Revised Cortinas and 
lour-cylinder Holden Com¬ 
modores with up-to-date fea¬ 
tures and styling mav slow 
Wida sales. 





Toyota Cressida... new concept to the downsizing motorist 


The Cressida is specially 
suited to the buyer who seeks 
comfortable seats, plush inte¬ 
rior trimmings, economy, 
smooth performance, typical 
Japanese styling and extras 


crammed to the roof. For those 
interested in performance - 
towing ability, better-than- 
minimal handling characteris¬ 
tics and modern basic design - 
the Cressida will be the wrong 


choice. It is aimed at a specific 
sector of the market where the 
qualities of radial-tuned sus¬ 
pension, six cylinders, 1980s 
styling and so on are of no 
tangible benefit to the driver. 


• rsit 


The interior is presented to 
give a feeling of opulence. The 
scats are covered in doth with a 
distinctive button effect. They 
arc well padded front and rear. 
The floors and back are decked 
with top-quality carpels. 

All conceivable extras arc 
fitted, including a stereo cas¬ 
sette system, interior bom and 
petrol cap release and power 
aerial. 

Driving the car revealed the 
major weaknesses that has 
limited sales. The two-litre 
motor is adequate for most 
driving situations. Response 
was even, surprisingly brisk at 
times but when towing a boat or 


caravan, the Cressida is likely to 
be straining. 

The power steering takes 
most of the effort out of man- 
oeuvering this large four- 
cylinder vehicle, but docs little 
to improve the basic handling 
ability. Steering is vague, cor¬ 
nering is for slower speeds and 
body roll is marked if pushed. 

These deficiencies would not 
be a problem for average 
drivers, and the more enthu¬ 
siastic types would probably be 
into the Commodore market. 

Overall the Cressida is 
comfortable, has curious 
styling, conservative engineer¬ 
ing, and has a competitive 
current price of SI 3,000. 
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The answer is The Rutherlord. one of DB a 
finest Travel Hotels, set In the heart of Nelson, 
Sun City of the South. 

Nelson is central for both North and South 
Islands, and The Rutherford is exactly right for 
your Conference. 

The Rutherford easily and efficiently handles 
Conferences Doth large and small, has a wide 
selection of audio-visual equipment available by 
arrangement, as well as photocopying, 
secretarial and telex facilities 
And The Rutherlord is close to some ot New 
Zealand's finest golf courses, not to mention 
the tennis, swimming, and historical appeal of 
Nelson. 

Write to The Rutherlord. today, and know you'll 
have arranged your most successful 
Conference. 
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Trafalgar Square. Naison. 
Box 248. Phone 82-299. 


tlPTravel^otels 


- A WHOLE NEW 

BALLGAMETO 

SYDNEY 

CONTINENTAL AIRLINES FLIES THE TASMAN 



Suddenly, flying the Tasman to 
Sydney is fun agsin. 

Now you can By the 
American style of Continental Airlines. 

Expect a whole new ballgame 
when you fly with us. We're out to 
8be you a mod time, not just a 
on a plane. 


f!nwriwental "Statesman Service" 
for example. It has a list as long as 
your arm of extra comforts for 
no more d«n nonnal economy fare. 

Enjoy exclusive TV video shows 
Hitt "NBCSponsvporid" and "CBS 
Magazine of the Air". Free headsets, 
flee drinks, choice of menus. 


You can also count on uncongested 
Auckland check-ins, preferential 
hoggngg handling, and VIP lounges. 

See your Travel Agent now. 

He’s ready, willing ana Tasman-able 


to book you Continental to Sydney. 

Cargo too, gets a great ride 
60m our big, new service. 


YOU SHOUU) SBUJ NOW 


The Proud Bird with the Golden m . ■ 

CONTINENTAL airlines # 

























































